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NOTES. 


Clubdom will please come to order. 


Now comes on the club season in full earnest. 


What is your aim to be in club work this winter? 


The Club Woman in clubs of five or over, 75 cents a year. 


Lives there a woman with soul so dead, 
Who never to herseif has said, 
I must and will take The Club Woman? 


Won’t you tell your club about The Club Woman, and urge 
them to subscribe in order to keep well posted on the national 
outlook? 


Will subscribers who have received notice of the expira- 
tion of their subscription kindly remit and enable us to close 
up our books at the beginning of the club year? Let’s all 


start the season right. 


I was delighted with Mrs. Coonley-Ward’s criticism of the 
Milwaukee Biennial. It will hold good of all great meetings 
of women, whether called in the interest of missions, patriot- 
ism, temperance, suffrage or whatever else. The consoling 
thought is that the great masses of men are just as open to 
criticism, perhaps more so, only the men speakers can be 
heard. Did you ever attend one of their great national politi- 
cal conventions? I have attended two. Whew!—Mary A. 


Livermore. 


The proposition, coming from the Maine Federation to 
form a Federation of the clubs among the six New England 
states, is one that ought to materialize. Although we have 
many thousand club women in the New England precincts, we 
have an actual area much smaller than many single states can 
claim in the west. Such a Federation would not only serve as 
a stimulus to our club women but furnish a means of united 
action in any emergency that is well worth considering. The 
suggestion comes fittingly from the state where the first State 


Federation was formed. 


The Editor of 
THe WomAN 


who speaks before the Wisconsin State Federation 
meeting, November 8th or 9th, will make a few en- 
gagements to address clubs between Boston and 
Denver on dates from October 25th to November 
20th. For subjects, see our Club Lecture Directory. 


ADDRESS: 
MISS HELEN M. WINSLOW, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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MELLOWING OF OCCASION.”’’ 


ITH the opening of the club season comes again the 
question, “What is the club going to be to me this 
year?” At least we ought to ask ourselves that, 

| and I am sure many of us do. Firstly, how do we 
approach it ourselves? Is it “What can I get out of it?” or 
“What can I give to others?” Shall we enter the club lists again 
merely to find one more place to go to get amusement for one 
afternoon a week or month? To seek and perhaps find an 
office? To dawdle the time away, shirking the hard work and 
only going in for the good times? or, on the other hand, to 
chase ourselves to death doing the drudgery of the club and 
neglecting home interests? 


Or shall we enter our club life once more with the deter- 
mination to take things calmly and not overwork or over- 
worry in the matter for love nor money? It is a good time for 
making new resolutions, and we might as well begin the club 
year aright. By giving service is the only way we can gain. 
This may be taken for an axiom not to be lost sight of. To 
them that have shall be given is as true in club life as else- 
where. Indeed, it is capable of several interpretations, whether 
it be applied to office-holding, club-drudgery,, club popularity 
or club leisure. Think of it a minute and see if it is not so. 


The club leader has perhaps never felt more doubtful about 
entering a club season than she does this year. This sounds 
very pessimistic, it is true; but is it not so, ye who are behind 
things and therefore able to judge? And because with every 
new season they are supposed to bring new thoughts, new 


work, fresh enthusiasm and abundant new material for work 


along untried lines. The time has come when too much is 
exacted of the club leader. Too many women want to be 
carried on her shoulders, to absorb sweetness and light and 
spirit, giving out nothing in return. The criticism has been 
made frequently the past summer that the average club woman 
desires to be nothing more than a sponge, soaking up the 
juices of the club leader’s information, knowledge and experi- 
ence and giving nothing in response—unless it be absolute 
dryness. They say, these unsympathetic critics, that nine- 
tenths of our club women join clubs only for amusement or 
because other women do it, and that they do not care a rap for 
the “modern club idea”—whatever that may mean. 


I confess that sometimes I have been tempted to agree 
with them. The post of publisher of an official club journal 
ought to qualify one to judge. It ought to make one able to 
refute the charge. Does it? I will not tell you. But now at 
the beginning of the fourth year of this publication I will con- 
fide to you that my subscription list is a large one and daily 
growing more so; yet, considering that this is the official organ 
of the General Federation, which at the least count numbers 
one hundred and fifty thousand of the most intelligent women 
in this country, and some reckon it four times as much, it is not 
taken by the average club woman as it ought to be. The lead- 
ers of the movement everywhere endorse it and speak up 
heartily for it on all possible occasions; club officers and heads 
of committees find they cannot do without it. But the rank 
and file of club women, who, I modestly affirm, need it more 
than these others, where are they? Why do not they come on 
with their little dollars? Sometimes I am almost forced to 
believe our critics. And yet, my books will not warrant me in 
complaining. 


I do not believe the average club woman has no higher 
ambition than passing amusement. I believe women join clubs 
as much to give out as to take in; and if they don’t it is as 
much the fault of exterior causes as of themselves. And so I 
believe that if the average club woman has not yet subscribed 
for the official organ of one of the greatest and most signifi- 
cant movements of the age it is because her club president has 
not seen to it that the average club woman is acquainted either 
with the periodical or her own need of it. In which case it is to 
the president I am preaching. I am led to these reflections by 
the fact that in several towns (not large ones) where the club 
president has been a subscriber for some time and has written 
the warmest testimonials in its praise, several average club 
women have sent for sample copies the past summer (which 
we are always glad to give), and have said: “I have just heard 
of the paper and believe I would like to subscribe.” And then 
they do. 


The average club president has a great many things to do 
besides call attention of her club to this paper; some of them 
more important things. But all the same, if this is the official 
organ of the G. F. W. C. and the work of that body is worth 
anything to the women of America, it is a part of her work to 
bring it before her club and urge them to subscribe; and this 
as much for their own sake as for mine. Yea, more; for as the 
outlook of the average club member is broadened, so is her 
usefulness to her club widened and strengthened. In several 
cases the state president has voluntarily offered to bring the 
subject of subscribing to The Club Woman before her annual 
convention this fall, and to urge her club women to add to their 
club education in that way. Here’s to her, every time. 


I didn’t start this for a preachment on the subject of official 
organs; indeed, I have some sympathy with one or two women 
who have tried it and given it up in disgust. But, as often in 
this “Mellowing of Occasion,” the topic popped up naturally, 
and I was led to speak my mind; and having spoken it, I will 
let it stand. But before I leave the subject, dear club presi- 
dents, won’t you think this over, and see what your club- 
conscience (O, yes, there are such things) asks you to do? 


And then let us try to make the average man see the value 
of the club movement. He will if he does not have to eat too 
many cheerless dinners and spend too many lonely evenings in 
consequence of it. I find that men object to clubs only as they 
interfere with their comfort. The club ought to make a woman 
so much more intelligent, sympathetic and companionable that 


every man would demand that she be a member of some club. 


Few men now believe that it makes a woman “strong- 
minded” to belong to clubs; and they belong to the genus “old 
fogy” themselves. But we ought to make the club more popu- 
lar than ever the coming season, and that in the best sense. 


It is the all-round, fully developed we want,—not the 
ethereal, pale-blooded man and woman, but the man and woman 
of flesh and blood, for action and service here and now,—the 
man and woman strong and powerful, with all the faculties and 
functions fully unfolded and used, all in a royal and bounding 
condition, but all rightly subordinated. The man and the wo- 
man of this kind, with the imperial hand of mystery upon all,— 
standing, moving thus like a king, nay, like a very god,—such is 
the man, and such is the woman of power. Such is the ideal 


life; anything else is one-sided and falls short of it—Ralph 
Waldo Trine. 
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THE FOLLY OF OVERWORK. 


Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane. 


(Address Given at the Milwaukee Biennial.) 


N the short time at my disposal, I shall treat this subject 
only in its application to women, <nd to those only who 
are engaged wholly or partly in occupations compara- 
tively new to women. | 

In appearing today before an audience for the first time 
after just two years of enforced idleness resulting from the 
folly of overwork, I cherish the fond faith that, scattered 
among this audience, is a thoughtful, sympathetic, and per- 
haps repentant constituency of the likewise foolish, and hence 
limit my subject as before indicated, so that I may have as 
many as possible with myself under conviction of sin. 

For here is something which is at once a folly and a sin. 
If those of us who have been guilty and are punished will 
properly characterize it in seriousness, our unhappy experi- 
ence may at least serve to make other women ashamed to 
_ speak with implied boast of crowded, feverish days and in- 
vaded nights; ashamed of pleading “so busy” against all the 
sweet invitations of quiet thought, of outdoor nature, and of 
simple, recreating human intercourse outside committees; 
ashamed to live such hurried, undignified, unbeautiful ex- 
istences as we would be ashamed to dine off scraps, standing 
around the kitchen table. 

True, there are degrees in the proper shame of overwork, 
though unfortunately there is no commensurate gradation in 
penalties. —The woman who becomes engaged in philanthropic 
work, and sees ignorance and want and sin on every side of 
her; who unselfishly desires to do all the good she can and 
finds the needs so great and the workers so few, shall not 
have imputed to her so much sin or folly for burning her 
candle at both ends as if she wasted herself in a less worthy 
cause. Even the professional or business woman who loses 
her leisure hours in wearying domestic tasks which tradition 
or fancied necessity fixes upon her, is not to be judged so 
severely as another class of women, who enjoy overwork as 
some people are said to “enjoy poor health.” (In truth, it is 
possible to enjoy the two simultaneously—the one in realiza- 
tion, the other in blessed anticipation.) 

For those there be who achieve overwork. The only ex- 
cuse to be pleaded is that they know not what they do. The 
thing is new to them; there is the delightful exercise of new- 
found powers, whose limitations have not yet been ascertained; 
and work is play, and becomes absolved from the sober re- 
straints of toil and takes on the abandon of sport. There’s 
a delicious self-consciousness about it. Like mischievous 
Babbie exclaiming, “Nannie, he’s here! He’s taking tea with 
you and me!” this lady (who takes her occupations far too 
seriously) may be supposed to say, “What a busy woman I 
am; on ninety-nine boards and committees, and my friends 
urge me for the hundredth!” It is a pleasure to see so many 
wheels go round; and there’s always room for one thing more; 
and her family ought to realize how overworked and tired-to- 
death she is, and not make such absurdly selfish and impos- 
sible demands upon her precious time. ‘Tis not everyone 
who is fitted for such varied and important work; and when 
one is, she surely needs the sympathy and upholding of those 
nearest her (and ’tis true that she doesn’t always get it.) Men 
are sensible creatures. They usually know when they’ve done 
enough, and they sometimes think they know when their 
wives have done enough. 


Now there is a danger signal which the wayfaring woman, 
though a fool, should be able to hear as she runs. It comes 
when she begins to plan her next day’s operations the night 
before, in bed (because, I suppose, the night cometh in which 
no woman can work.) It is perhaps a pity that we are so 
made that we must spend about one-third of this short life 
of ours in unconsciousness. We might all at times feel in- 
clined to qualify the fervent blessing upon the man who first 
invented sleep. And yet it is a fact that if we do not ascer- 
tain our needful quota and take it, we'll sleep longer, sooner. 
When the mind runs riot through hours that should be sacred 
to repose, it is time to get up out of bed and open the window 
wide and look at the stars a long while, and blush to hear 
them say, suitably amending the Emersonian test, ““Why so 
hot, my little lady?” And then it is well. to realize whether 
we work for love of mankind or for love of work—that we are 
just one of a great many millions of people who cling to the 
sides of a very small planet whirling in a region very remote 
from the centre of the universe, and that a good deal seeks to 
be doing without our help. Then let us strive to conscien- 
tiously say with Jean Ingelow: 

“I am glad to think I am not bound to make the world go 
right,” 
And, “wrapping the drapery of our couch about us, 
Lie down to peaceful dreams.” 

And this is to be at all times remembered: The body has 
natural defences against physical overwork. When the physio- 
logical limit is reached, there is the natural sequence of fa- 
tigue, rest, sleep. But against mental over-activity, creative 
or executive, there is very little natural defence. The mind is 
perfectly capable of behaving like a great belt slipped from its 
wheel, to go slashing and smashing at will. The greatest brain 
workers wisely provide checks—novel reading, entomology, 
whist (though I fear the contempt of the modern Sarah Battle 
towards one who would think to unbend his mind over this 
profound occupation), athletics, golf, tree chopping and what- 
not. But we women are slow to learn these lessons of obvious 
wisdom. We mix our conscience up with everything, so that 
it seems an act of virtue (supererogatory, perhaps, but real) to 

Give every flying moment 
Something to keep in store; 
To work till the last beam fadeth— 
And then—to work some more. 
(By the way, this beautiful hymn, with which I have taken 
some liberties, was written by a woman.) 

And when we have assigned something to every flying 
moment, what will we do with the unforseen emergencies that 
come to all—that are more likely to come to women than to 
men, because the occupations of women are less specialized? 
Of course there are major emergencies which simply take pre- 
cedence of all other duties, to their temporary exclusion. But 
for the minor ones we must, if we are wise, leave some mar- 
gins of time. We must keep a spare chamber for Emergency, 
so that we may avoid taking her into the bosom of the family, 
to sit in our lap. And‘ when needful, explicit notice must be 
given that you require her room for other company. 

But I sadly fear, ladies, that we too often prepare our own 
emergency demands. Somebody asks us to do something six 
months or a year from now. Of course if we were asked to do 
it now it would be out of the question. But next spring—that 
time stretches out before us like green country pastures. But 
don’t believe it. It’s all in the city limits, and there’s every * 
conceivable kind of tax upon it, and all sorts of prior chronic 
claims are staked out, and the chances are that you will have 
to surrender your one poor little private preserve to satisfy 
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that thoughtless mortgage of half a year before. When I was 
a child it used to be a favorite sport for older boys to promise 
unsuspecting chaps, “I’ll give you all my marbles tomorrow.” 
The next day it was condescendingly explained that “tomorrow 
never really comes, you know.” But this, alas! like other 
illusions of youth, has fled before stern experience. Is there 
anything more disconcerting than the way the beautiful and 
spacious future tense glides into the cramped station of the 
present, dragging such carloads of those ugly things we bar- 
gained for once and haven't any idea what to do with now? 
The remedy is, of course, “be abstemious of promises”; but 
like the companion advice, “‘eat less,’ it always seems least 
winsome and feasible at the moment it needs to be applied. 

In conclusion, I cannot forbear to say: If we will not be 
forewarned against overwork, let us at least be certain that 
what goes by that name is the real thing. Above all, dear 
ladies, let us not make our lives vain, vain-glorious and in 
vain, by fancying that all bus-i-ness is business; by hugging a 
merely cluttered existence with ecstatic and debilitating self- 
consciousness, which is one of the deadliest banes to be guarded 
against as long as ‘“‘woman’s work,” “woman’s mission,” “wo- 
man’s institutions” and the “woman question” agitate the air. 
Let us strive for more of that poise which experience and a 
stable nervous organization has given men; let us remember 
that there are absolutely no safeguards against fussing and 
worry; and let us question whether, if the deeps of nervous 
prostration could give up its half-dead, it would not thereby 
appear that lack of system and synthesis in what we do; ap- 
prehensions for what we are about to do; regrets for what we 
did or did not do; omniverous yearning for what we have no 
call to do; fretting distaste for what fate ordains we shall do; 
doing all the little, unimportant things first under the delusion 
that then we will get unincumbered leisure for the things 
teally worth while; doing things a hundred times in imagina- 
tion before they are done, and doing them as many times 
again in retrospect, with carking concern for how the doer 
appears in the doing—let us each ask ourselves if such traves- 
ties upon the dignity and simplicity, the singleness and whole- 
someness of real work are not responsible for a very consider- 
able share of the evils we commonly lay at the door of over- 
work; and are not such things unworthy of us? 

Let us strive to realize that we influence more by what we 
are than by what we do or what we say; and that what we say 
and do derives its quality from our quality. And quality is felt 
in toto, while of quantity a census and appraisal must needs be 
made. 

And let us remember, too, that when we rob a day of 
order, beauty, peace, we rob Life of these things. How can we 
live our days one way and talk of living our lives another way? 
“As thy days so shall thy strength be.” We must so live as to 
praise God all the days of our lives, if we would praise Him. 
Let us find some time in every day to lift unencumbered hands 
and heart, and exclaim with the psalmist, “This is the day 
which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be glad in it.” 


Parliamentary Usage will be the title of the book to be is- 
sued by Mrs. Fox containing the articles published in The 
Club Woman under that head. A small edition will be sold at 
a very low price. For particulars address the author, 21 Bag- 
ley avenue, Detroit, Mich. Open Parliament will be continued 
in The Club Woman, as heretofore.—(Ed.) 


The Club Woman in clubs of six or over, 75 cents per 
annum. 


RECIPROCITY AMONG CLUBS. 


Elizabeth Ballard Thompson, Michigan. 


(Read at Milwaukee Biennial, June 8th, in Alhambra Theatre.) 


ILL you put up with a little Retrospect and a good 
deal of Ego, as we get under headway for an- 
other cruise along the coast of Reciprocity? 

Six years ago, then, Mrs. Emerson-Brown asked 
me—I don’t know whether we had any regular chairman of 
Progress Committee in those days or not,—at any rate, Mrs. 
Emerson Brown personally asked me to bring to the Philadel- 
phia Biennial a paper on Reciprocity. 

Yes, there is where you heard it. You and I and Reci- 
procity have met under these auspices before. One would 
suppose one would find another subject in six years, but I’m 
not looking for another as long as I can have this one, even 
at the risk of being known as “The Reciprocity Lady,” as my 
friend Miss Helen Winslow has called me. 

When I had finished that Philadelphia paper, I remember 
wondering whether I had been dreaming dreams and seeing 
visions. Even so. Neither dream nor vision could keep up 
with Reciprocity itself once it had pulled on its seven league 
boots. 

Many conditions favored it. Mrs. Emerson-Brown the 
beautiful, the superb, was retiring, and our little Major-General 
(by her leave), our accomplished organizer, she who has 
done more for—but I would not get to what I want to ask you 
for, were I to tell you the half of what Mrs. Henrotin has done 
for General Federation. She was just coming to the lead. 
(Prolonged applause. ) 

As soon as it was known she was a friend to State Feder- 
ations they sprang up. To nourish them, one of her first offi- 
cial acts was to name a Reciprocity Committee, and set us 
at work making out programs on Social Science, the New 
Education, Household Economics, American History, Ameri- 
can Literature, and Early English Literature. These were 
sent by the thousands to the Clubs of the States. 

We were required to confer with promoters of University 
Extension and with Specialists, and to make out in each line a 
scholarly syllabus. Although much of this labor ‘seemed at 
the time wasted, because many of the clubs were too new to 
their work to care for syllabi, preferring as yet to outline their 
own programs, still it was not wholly in vain. 

Wherever these programs went they carried the idea of 
Reciprocity, which grew apace, culminating, in the course of 
six years in seventeen Reciprocity Bureaus in use today in 
seventeen States. (Applause.) 

These bureaus differ one from the other as the personnel 
of the States differ. In one emphasis is laid upon the Traveling 
Library or Traveling Pictures; in another, upon exchange of 
MSS. or engagements of lecturers; in still another, upon col- 
lection of study programs and reference books. 

Now and then, as in Illinois or Wisconsin, all that and 
more are combined and woven together into such a Repository 
of Information that you wonder as you turn the pages of the 
Bureau Manual, and your eye falls, perhaps, on the motto, 
“Not what we give but what we share.” You wonder if there 
is anything under the sun they are not ready to exchange with 
one another. 

I have not been able to make up my mind which of these 
two Manuals (holding them up), representing Illinois and Wis- 
consin, is the more admirable. Sometimes I think the one is, 
and sometimes the other. On the whole—well, I cannot tell. 
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I will add that, on account of its superior artistic form, we 
in Michigan are following a little more closely that of Wiscon- 
sin. (Applause.) 

And here a cat jumps out of the bag. 

After correspondence with exchange Bureaus of many 
States, it is the testimony that exchange of bright women beats 
any other exchange whatever. (Applause.) That the States 
where Reciprocity is most a live issue are those where they 
exchange speakers and authors oftener than they exchange 
papers. 

And now we have come to one of the chief opportunities 
of Reciprocity among Clubs. Distance between most State 
Clubs is not great, and most essayists would accept invitations 
to go with their papers as guests of Reciprocity Day, if ex- 
penses and entertainment were assured. At least, I am led to 
believe so. 

In Michigan we are now testing this point, reconstructing 
our Bureau on this basis, our clubs responding so enthusiastic- 
ally to the idea that three-fourths of subjects sent in for the 
new Manual bear the coveted words, “read for expenses.” 

What this change and another one I am coming to will do 
for the life of Reciprocity in Michigan, perhaps, I will be 
ready to tell you in another six years. 

“Well, but if the States are generally setting up the Reci- 
procity Bureau, and are exhausting ingenuity to bring it to 
working perfection, isn’t that enough?’ You are saying, 
“Couldn’t we leave it alone now?” Not quite. There is one 
step more. 

For don’t you see? While the States have provided 
Bureaus for their clubs, nobody has provided a Bureau for the 
States. What we lack now is a Reciprocity between States. 
What we lack now is a General Reciprocity Bureau for the 
use of us all, where the best of its kind from every locality shall 
be listed for general exchange. (Applause.) 

Naturally the great Central Bureau would be made up 
largely of the best from State Bureaus, rich in variety as they 
now are. 

A consensus of opinion concerning finest papers, authors 
and speakers of each state could be sent yearly to this Central 
Bureau, and, if these, on occasion, Maine or Michigan should 
be wanting something “extra special” from Georgia or Colo- 
rado, what but to turn to the Central Bureau lists select a sub- 
ject there approved, select a speaker there approved, and send 
for them, if not on the basis of State exchanges, for expenses 
and entertainment only, then as near to it as possible. 

What an expension of inter-State and intersectional ac- 
quaintance might not this bring about! 

Acquaintance! 

Isn’t that what Reciprocity is for? 

Come to think of it, isn’t that pretty nearly what Federation 
is for? (Applause.) 

Nor would this be all. Incidentally, what an incentive to 
originality would be such a central record, accessible not only 
to the Clubs, but by courtesy to artists and journalists as well, 
alive as they are to every least glimmer of new talent. 

To take literature as an example. 

Will you let me quote from the Philadelphia paper on this 
point? 

“Which journal can we take up nowadays but has rules 
for the making of literature laid down by a practiced hand— 
by Mr. Warner, Mr. Howells, Mr. Garland, and a score of 
others. 

They feel that a flow of American literature is all but here, 
and, honor be to them, they hope to hasten it. Shall we be less 
helpful to our own than they? 


Would it not be most fitting for the Women’s Clubs of 
America to have a hand in discovering and leading forth new 
literatteurs? How may we do this? 

By a system of quick recognition. Recognition through a 
Central Bureau would be immediate stimulus, and would give 
courage for publication. 

Many a brilliant paper is tied up at this minute at the 
bottom of some old trunk because its writer, after she had read 
it to her club, was not in the way of publishing and did not 
know what else to do with it. A Central Bureau would draw 
these papers out of the old trunks and give them a chance in the 
world. 

“But,” says one, how much difference would there be be- 
tween an old trunk and a new Bureau?” Suppose we try and 
see. 

And here I had ended, when the May number of The Club 
Woman came in, and there, lo! Mrs. Croly had been recom- 
mending something very like this, only away and beyond any- 
thing I had cared to ask or even think. 

She says, “A few words indicating the lines upon which 
adjustment to growth and enlargement is needed. One thing 
needed is a general ground-work of permanent interest in the 
fields of work occupied by the General Federation, as, for 
example, Education, Sociology, Industry, Art, Science and 
Civics. 

These departments should be made permanent Bureaus, 
charged with the gathering of all facts and statistics in their 
respective fields, and the heads of them should be selected for 
their expert knowledge, and for broad statesmanlike views.” 

Well, well, bless me! Here I had been screwing up my 
courage to ask for one Bureau, while our beloved Mrs. Croly, 
the mother of us all, who ought to know, if anyone, the ex- 
panding needs of her children, is asking for half a dozen of 
"em. 

When a thing is in the air like this it may be trusted to 
make its own way. And whether the outcome shall be one 
great Central Bureau or half a dozen Central Bureaus I care 
not, so thatthe published and indexed lists be yearly accessible 
to all of us, as one of the largest opportunities of our Federa- 
tion. 


FROM GRAMARYE. 


Where tonight the woodside towers, 
Visited by unseen powers, 

While from hollows of the sky 

All the winds come rustling by, 
Gramarye weaves within her loom 
Emerald and moonlight bloom. .. . 
What weird land of deathless dreams 
Lies beyond these moonlit gleams, 
What domain of strange delight 

On the borders of the night! 

Could we enter, might we find, 

As the subtle ways we wind, 

Love once lost, and heart’s desire, 
Hopes whose feet were shod with fire, 
Haunting presences, and things 
That waft us on enchanted wings? 
Hasten—Fate was made to try! 

Cross the moonglade, you and I! 

Lift the branch, give me your hand— 
No, no ! It is Forbidden Land! 


—Harriet Prescott Spofford in the August Atlantic. 
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MISS MATTIE’S RELAXATION; 


Katherine Carmichael. 


T was summer. The birds told that from the top of the 
old maple. Miss Wharton’s one small maid announced it 
when she came in, arms akimbo, with: 

“The ice is all melted entoirely, ma’am. Shall oi 
get some more, oi don’ know?” And Miss Wharton’s sewing- 
room announced it by a pile of thin stuff waiting to be made 
into dresses. 

“I wonder now,” said that young woman to herself, as she 
sat on the edge of her bed with last summer’s gowns before 
her; “I wonder if I couldn’t do something to this shirt-waist. 
If Mattie would stay at home for even one afternoon in the 
month. This last was said half aloud, and the small maid—a 
privileged person—feeling herself addressed, came to the 
front. 

“Indade thin, pullin’ tathe is aisy compared wid kapin’ her 
at home wid this club faver in her veins. Oi must say oi don’t 
mind clubs in gineral, but cookin’ clubs will be the death av 
me. ’Twas no farther away than last week Sunday, Miss Mattie 
sez to me, sez she: ‘Annie, come, and oi will show yez how to 
bile wather. You haven’t the latest method at all, at all. Just 
set that pan aside,’ sez she. 

“ ‘Shall oi lay it on the table?’ sez oi.” 

“An’ thin she smiled quite aisy loike, as though she wasn’t 
botherin ’the life out av me. ‘By all manes, Annie,’ sez she; 
‘lay it on the table. That would be quite parlementary.’ And 
’twas only by the Lord’s mercy oi didn’t say oid like to lay 
her on the shelf. Here she comes now, ma’am, lookin’ loike a 
carpse. Oi’ll be afther makin’ her a cup o’ tay.” 

She looked as though she needed it, poor Miss Mattie, as 
she threw herself into a great willow rocker. 

“You look fagged out,” was the consoling remark of the 
anti-club sister. 

“Fagged!” said the energetic Miss Mattie disdainfully; 
“T’m as fresh aie northeaster. I’ve been learning how to rest 
today. I suppose you think that resting should come ‘sort o’ 
nateral,’ but it doesn’t. Nothing is natural in these days. You 
have to be taught everything. I thought before I went to that 
rest club that I knew a thing or two—but I don’t. I don't 
even know how to smile properly. 

“Most persons have an idea that a smile means the general 
stretching of the muscles of the face. Not at all, my dear. 
When you smile you should use the upper lip only. Save the 
energy you would put into the lower one for some other time. 
So! Look at me, now!” And the poor deluded clubwoman 
put on a most agonized expression, stretched her upper lip in 
a spasmodic manner, and then let the muscles relax. 

“Don’t!” said Miss Wharton, feebly. “Don’t learn how to 
smile. Nature never meant you to distort your face in that 
way.” 

“Distort!” exclaimed Miss Mattie, waxing eloquent. “Just 
wait ’till I’ve practiced it awhile. In a few days it will look bet- 
ter. If you could see that rest-teacher smile, there would be 
no greater advocate of the relaxing method than yourself.” 

“Just what do you mean by relaxing?” asked Miss Wharton. 

Her sister looked at her pityingly. “Why, I mean,” she an- 
swered vaguely, “why—a general giving in, you know. A 
general relaxing that is. The first thing that teacher said to us 
when she entered the room, was—‘Now, ladies, rest yourselves.’ 
Then she fell—yes, fell—into a chair, quite beautifully, you 
know. And the way she rested was a dream. Then we tried 
to do the same—and were nightmares. 


“The trouble is we’re not inanimate enough when we rest. 
We shouldn't think or breathe, unless we do it in the right way. 
Why, that woman has given us exercises which, if we keep 
up, will make us Junos. She has already shown us how to 
rise from a chair gracefully. Simply poise yourself; get your 
equilibrium established and don’t clutch at things. You always 
do that.” | 

“When are you going to get the time to practice all this?” 
asked Miss Wharton?” calmly. 

“Wait and watch!” replied Miss Mattie. “I shall ask you 
to help me this evening.” 

No! It wasn’t an earthquake or burglars that caused the 
unearthly sounds that night. It was simply the club-woman 
going through relaxing evolutions. Charming they were, and 
pleasant to behold. 

“Are ayther av yez fallin’ out av bed?” queried Annie, with 
her gentle Hibernian accent. 

“Oh, is that you, Annie?” asked Mattie. “Come in here, 
please. I’m resting and—”’ There was genuine alarm on An- 
nie’s honest face, as she beheld her young mistress flat on her 
back on the floor. | 

“Now, here you,” said Miss Mattie, as she waved her arms 
wildly about, “just lift my hand up by raising the wrist and I 
will use no force whatever and let it fall naturally. That is 
relaxing, you know.” She declared it never hurt at all when 
her knuckles came thumping down on the hardwood floor, 
though she sent Annie for arnica afterward. 

May a kind fate preserve us from knowing how to rest. 
Miss Mattie “pawed” and “swam.” She jumped and twisted, 
and became so utterly worn out in that resting process that she 
had to give up the next day’s reading club. Annie tucked her 
in bed herself that night; gave her a cold lemonade and a pity- 
ing smile. Then, as she turned out the light and tiptoed softly 
from the room, Miss Mattie heard her mutter: “If she’s not an 
insane lunatic, I niver saw one. If iver the other is tuk that 
way, oi'll move to adjourn, begobs!” 


THE WOMAN’S PAGE VS. THE MASCULINE 
EDITOR AGAIN. 


Dinah Sturgis. 


HE “Woman’s Page is again on trial. At the latest 
Biennial one of the many clever women present 
roused anew this topic from the semi-torpor into 
which it had fallen. She hammered out a tuneful solo 

with the responsibility of masculine editors of newspapers for 
the wishy-washy women’s pages for a motif, and there was a 
mighty chorus of that’s sos that has been echoing ever since. 

Of course it is heresy for any woman to take exception to 
the general feminine point of view which in this connection is 
that women positively pine to have their “page” devoted solely 
to the flights of their fancies, when these soar toward the 
higher life. But heretic I am for one. Can I be alone? For 
fifteen years and more I have been intensely interested in what 
masculine editors think and omit to think of women’s work and 
wants, and in what women do and want, and what they think 
they want, and also in what they think they think they want 
when there is an audience listening. Part of this study has been 
given to noting the life and health of periodicals designed upon 
the masculine plan, and of others designed upon the plan of 
women critics of the masculine idea of newspapers. 

The woman’s page, according to all thinking women, is 
“poor stuff.” According to most men it is “women’s stuff.” 
Is it possible, forsooth, that to. some extent these terms are. 
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still synonymous! We women drenched ourselves in the glad 
tidings of the great joy that we supposed had flooded the world, 
when to our feminine vision it appeared one fine day that the 
writing, not on any wall, but on the floor of heaven itself, were 
none other than “WOMAN IS IT.” But considerable evap- 
oration has taken place. The less excitable, thinking people, 
men as well as women, believe in the potentiality of most 
women to aspire to the ideal. But how can anybody with any 
gray matter at all deny that women as a class of readers—I 
am not speaking of individuals—care still a great deal, a very 
great deal, for trash, much of which is not “pure and simple.” 

Probably nobody denies that the woman’s page in most 
newspapers is principally mush and skimmed milk, with a little 
cream and powdered sugar upon occasion. A crass lack of 
perspicacity on the part of masculine editors which prevents 
them realizing that women no longer care for twaddle, if they 
ever did, is the sole popular feminine explanation of the reason 
women’s pages do not instead serve strong mental meat. But 
is this the real reason? True, women no longer care for tidies. 
But then tidies have gone out of fashion. As for complexion 
washes—there is a positive tidal wave of interest in all toilet 
accessories. 

Dear sister workers with the pen, pencil and typewriter, 
and sister club women, your hearts do not do strict justice to 
your heads. Editors of newspapers are employed by publishers 
of newspapers. The publishers’ aim is to give just as many 
readers as possible what they will buy, without such limita- 
tions as are imposed by the consciences of the chief stock- 
holders. If any newspaper publisher saw women flocking—not 
to read, but to BU Y—the periodicals which from time to time 
have essayed to pay a hundred cents on a dollar out of the 
proceeds of furnishing women reading matter such as some of 
us like to think all of us crave, why not even the masculine 
conscience would be able to withhold that kind from the wo- 
man’s page. Masculine edicts against “suffrage and that sort 
of thing” would be withdrawn before the next edition went to 
press. 

The increasing amount of space given in newspapers to the 
news and views of women in the past few years is not so much 
a compliment to our intelligence as to our vanity. It is not yet 
so much the news of what women are saying and doing in the 
serious matters of life that interest many of us as it is that the 
personal mention incorporated in the reports tickles the vanity 
of those mentioned and incites in such of us as are of less 
noteworthiness a frantic envy to advance from the “also pres- 
ent” into the particularization paragraph. 

Now vanity is not altogether a bad thing. It enlivens 
existence for one thing. Even its reaction is useful in many 
ways. There is no doubt, for instance, that some women who 
have “gone into’ one or another phase of the life-is-real-life- 
is-earnest theory of existence, with the sole intention at heart 
of arriving at figuring on @ program, in an office, upon a list 
of directors, etc., and in the reports of them have actually 
grown to know the interest and value of study and work for 
their own sake, and have worthily joined the ranks of those 
happy individuals who started on a high plane of endeavor if 
not always of achievement. But this is not the point at issue. 

It may be that to ignore the follies and foibles of women 
among which self-advertising looms very large now even in 
this advertising age, as is done by many modest women of 
marked ability, influences some of their hearers to practice 
living up to elevated standards. But on the whole I believe 
that the plan is mischievous. Women as a sex are too much 
given to making believe. And to make believe that women’s 
pages in newspapers are filled with twaddle because men order 


them so, although women would really prefer newspapers that 
catered to them as the best newspapers cater to their men 
readers is to retard mental evolution for the majority of wo- 
men newspaper readers, not to hasten it. 

Masculine editors (one reason why managing editors are 
men is because men can almost always and women almost 
never distinguish between sentiment and sentimentality) started 
women’s pages when in the course of human events women 
cried out to have pages set apart for their special delectation. 

Now that women are taking so active a part in the public 
activities of life all live modern journals give the news of their 
activities in the news and special columns. The “stuff,” to call 
it what its critics call it, that appears on the “Woman’s Page” 
is put there by shrewd masculine editors with an eye on the 
counting room, because it is read with enjoyment by a very 
large number of women. 


AGAIN, THE LECTURER. 


Dotha Stone Pinneo. 


HE CLUB WOMAN is constantly so stimulating that 
one is often impelled to answer something in its 
columns. But hitherto, “lack of time,” that favorite 
bugbear of the age, which, much more than consis- 

tency, has grown to be “the hobgoblin of little minds,” has kept 
one reader and admirer out of the lists. 

Now, the two paragraphs from women lecturers, one on 
the first page of the June number, the other on the 203d page 
of the September number, move her to ask for space. 

As experience is a commodity of value, an experience meet- 
ing of lecturers is a happy idea. Also, might not a symposium 
of those who engage lecturers be interesting? 

There are, undoubtedly, many who will confirm the testi- 
mony of the two women who have already spoken, for a clever 
talk from one of our best known lecturers at the Philadelphia 
Biennial was entitled “Don’t,” and dealt with the impolitenesses 
to which lecturers are subjected. But, because of my faith in 
human nature I am glad to contribute something on the bright 
side. 

For use in this article I have looked carefully over my 
correspondence of last season, with the following result: Out 
of 55 inquiries as to terms and dates, 53 engagements, often 
for more than one lecture or story, were secured. 

All the letters show anxiety to save unnecessary corre- 
spondence and in many cases stamps for reply are enclosed. 
Unless this may be considered unbusiness-like, the “unbusiness- 
like methods” spoken of are conspicuous by their absence. On 
the contrary here is a model note. “We would like 
to engage you for If that date is open kindly enter 
us for it. Particulars will follow.” 

The two clubs which did not close with me were not very 
polite, it is true. One wrote almost conclusively, asking to 
have a certain date reserved, and never wrote again. But I 
have always supposed there was some good reason, like “sud- 
den death” perhaps, the old-fashioned good reason for not re- 
turning one’s partner’s lead of trumps—because of the character 
of the president. I never had time to inquire, but filled the 
date when a sufficient time elapsed to justify me in doing so. 

The other club, of very young girls, did partially make the 
engagement, then calmly veer off to some one else without 
notifying me. But is not the proportion of two out of fifty-five 
a pretty small one? 

As to the plea of “low treasury.” Is it reasonable to con- 
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sider it an “excuse?” Do we really not have it “always with 
us?” 

One of our oldest clubs can never get its members to raise 
the dues from one dollar, and this summer, its founder refused 
to pay a small contribution to pay the expenses of a Federation 
delegate upon the plea that delegates to national political con- 
ventions paid their own expenses and clubwomen should. An- 
other club succeeded after a hard struggle on the part of those 
interested, in changing the dues from twnty-five cents to fifty. 
With such incomes, is it not a wonder that any paid lecturers at 
all are engaged? 

One manifest injustice, however, has not been alluded to. 

In securing speakers for our own club we have considered 
it a point of honor if someone had contributed her services, to 
give a fee to that same person, as soon as we could re-engage 
her, our treasury having filled up in the meantime. This, of 
course, if the lecturer had been satisfactory the first time. It 
has always seemed to me better to give one’s services outright 
cordially as a free gift than to reduce one’s price. And there 
is much generosity shown by lecturers in this way. Now, a 
certain club the object of which appealed interestingly to my 
predilections and whose treasury I supposed to be absolutely 
empty, received such a gift. What was my surprise shortly 
after to find them paying his own price, a comparatively large 
one, to a man lecturer? It seemed reasonable to suppose, 
also, that I had not been unsuccessful, as I was asked to come 
again, at the same price, and as my press notices were discrim- 
inatingly good. It gives me pleasure—the only pleasure I ever 
had in the matter, to note that this was a club of both sexes, 
the managers of the lecture course being all men. As an offset 
a club of women to whom I had given my services at a time 
of pressure, engaged three lectures at full price, and another 
society, which was much accommodated by having a date 
changed, insisted upon increasing the usual fee. 

I cannot believe that our clubs, as clubs, are discourteous. 
If they are so, it is the fault of individuals and should the whole 
body, therefore, be condemned? 

One often has occasion to note the extreme discourtesy 
of college graduates of both sexes, and I have heard people 
say that they could pick out the graduates of certain colleges 
simply by their brusqueness. I have seriously wondered 
whether this might not be partly the result of dwelling entirely 
within one’s own sex for a term of years. Would one there- 
fore condemn as ill-bred all collegians? 

It is a pleasure to note in this connection the emphatic 
utterance of Dr. Taylor, President of Vassar, who believes that 
manners should be taught in colleges. 

The truth is that courtesy is a flower of fine growth and one 
can hardly make hasty generalizations concerning it. 

And is impoliteness confined alone to those who engage 
lecturers? Almost anyone in an official position can recall 
speakers whose letters and personalities were so far from in- 
gratiating that one wondered how they ever secured any en- 
gagements, unless by their “much speaking.” 

In conclusion is there not an inclination to regard the lec- 
ture business somewhat in a false light. We are the purveyors 
of certain wares. If people choose to buy in a different market 
from ours, after giving a fair hearing to all we can bring to 
bear to our advantages, have we any right to complain? 

There have, undoubtedly, been great changes in this matter. 
As the number of writers for print has increased, so the num- 
ber of speakers has increased. It is undoubtedly hard for the 
older ones, who have had more of a monopoly, to accommodate 
themselves to new conditions. And as to fees, Major Pond 
tells of the very great difference in this way, saying that, except 


in special cases, it is almost impossible to command high 
prices. 

On the other hand, the popularity of the enterprises for 
the education of the poeple like the institutes which charge a 
nominal sum, and the free lecture systems, offer occupation to 
many lecturers with many re-engagements, but the prices paid 
cannot possibly be large. 


THE GENTLE MUSE OF TODAY. 


By Rev. S. F. Smith, D. D. (Author of America.) 


Read by the Author at a Reception given to the Woman’s 
South Side Study Club of Chicago, at the home of their 
President, Mrs. Edward Roby, Loyal Hall, Chicago, May 
1oth, 1893. 


HE muses in the golden days,— 
They numbered barely nine,— 
’Twas theirs to wake the sweetest lays, 
To charm and to refine; 
To teach the bliss of life and love, 
To make the whole world bright, 
Ten thousand rills of joy to start, 
To shine, as shines the light. 


But we, in later times, have found 

A hundred Muses more; 

And on each gentle muse we meet, 

Our love and praise we pour: 

Each makes earth happier, life more blest, 
Brings to our homes a heaven,— 

Dear charmers of our secret hearts, 

The best gift God has given. 


Ardent they study to expand 

The fields already won: 

And in their noble deeds surpass 

All that the past has done; 

By pinnacles of honor gained, 

By summits grandly trod, 

They prove what women can attain, 
Inspired and helped by God. 


We honor all whose hearts are true, 
And gladly, proudly raise 

The noblest trophy art can bring 
Their glorious course to praise; 

A thousand blessings on them rest,— 
Blessings from heart and hand,— 
The Muses we delight to own, 
They are this fairy band. 


When we recognize the fact that a man carries his success 
or his failure with him, and that it does not depend upon out- 
side conditions, we will come into the possession of powers 
that will quickly change outside conditions into agencies that 
make for success. When we come into this higher realization 
and bring our lives into complete harmony with the higher 
laws, we will then be able so to focus and direct the awakened 
interior forces that they will go out and return laden with that 
for which they are sent. We will then be great enough to at- 
tract success, and it will not always be apparently just a little 
ways ahead.—From “In Time With the Infinite.” 
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UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS, 1812. 


CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION. 


The objects of this society are to band to- 
gether in fraternal interests those women 
whose lineal ancestors took part in the civil 
government, the army or navy of the United 
States, during the struggle which followed 
the close of the War of the American Revo- 
lution till the ratification of the Treaty of 
Peace which marked the close of hostilities 


on June 30, 1815. 
ELIGIBILITY TO MEMBERSHIP. 


Any woman shall be eligible to membership 
in this society who is above the age of 
eighteen (18), of good character, and whose 
lineal ancestors served in the civil govern- 
ment, the army or navy of the United States during the thirty- 
two (32) years which followed the close of the War of Ameri- 
can Revolution, provided such applicant be acceptable to the 
society. 

Any young woman under eighteen years of age and over 
15 years of age, can be admitted as a “junior” member, if eligi- 
ble and subject to all the rules relating to the admission of 
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members, but cannot have the privilege of voting or holding - 


office. 
Give dates and particulars of some service performed by 


your ancestor while acting as a soldier, or a sailor or marine; 
or as a military, civil or naval officer in the employ of the 
United States Government during the period 1783-1815, which, 
of course, includes all those who gave any assistance in the 
war of 1812, whether man, woman or child. 

Official information of service in the war of 1812 may be 
obtained from Col. Ainsworth, Pension Bureau, Washington, 


od 
APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


Every application for membership in this society must be 
made upon a regularly prescribed blank, must be signed by the 
applicant, and, if possible, acknowledged before a notary. The 
endorsement of two persons of good standing is also required. 
Such application for membership must be accompanied by 
proof of service of ancestor, and should be sent to the registrar 
of the State in which the applicant wishes to join. The initiation 
fee of one dollar ($1.00) and annual dues of two dollars ($2.00) 
must always be sent with the application blanks. 

In filing out an application blank the applicant will kindly 
. observe the following suggestions and thus greatly facilitate 
the work of the registrar. 

1. See that the line of descent is clearly stated. 

2. Fill every space in blank up to the ancestor through 
whom you wish to enter the society. 

3. Write all the names legibly. This is especially necessary 
with family names where differences exist between old time 
and modern spelling. 

4. Do not return blanks unendorsed unless you send with 
them letters of reference from two well-known persons, such 
as your clergyman, presidents of other societies or similar en- 
dorsements. Blanks returned without these are useless. 

5. State fully service of ancestor, give exact title of all 
books of reference—naming page and paragraph, and if service 
is based on state or pension records, enclose duly certified copy 
of the same. Remember family traditions and similar proof of 
service is not accepted, unless proven or sworn to. 


INSIGNIA. 


The insignia of the society consists of a badge of gold and 
blue enamel, combining in design the star and anchor as 
symbols of the army and navy. The price is five dollars ($5.00) 
and can be procured from James E. Caldwell & Co., 902 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, on an order signed by Presidents of 
organized states. 


INFORMATION. 


Information regarding the society can be obtained from 
each State president. Information regarding State organiza- 
tions can be obtained from division presidents. From Mrs. 
William Gerry Slade, 332 West 87th street, New York city, 
president of Eastern division, comprising Alabama, Arkansas, 
Arizona Territory, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Indian Territory, Mississippi, New Jersey, New Mexico Terri- 
tory, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, Oklahoma, District of Columbia, all foreign 
countries, and all places whatsoever, not included in any other 
specified mention; or from Mrs. Louis W. Hall, 324 N. Second 
street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, president of Western divi- 
sion, comprising Alaska, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Utah and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

All persons interested in and eligible to the society will be 
cordially welcomed at the residence of Mrs. William Gerry 
Slade, President General, 332 West 87th street, New York city. 


The Maine State Society, with invited guests, held their 
first field day at Riverton Thursday, July roth. After enjoying 
the dainty luncheon which had been prepared, the president, 
Mrs. C. A. Dyer called to order and cordially welcomed the 
guests, then introduced Miss Cora B. Bickford, Regent of 
Biddeford Chapter, D. R., gave an interesting talk on events 
which took place at Biddeford Pool during the war of 1812, 
including an account of the good ship Hermonie, which was 
sunk by the British at that point, at the same time presenting 
the state president, Mrs. Charles A. Dyer, with a bit of wood 
taken from the ship sunk 80 years before. The secretary, Mrs. 
George F. Walker, gave many interesting facts in regard to the 
war. The auditor, Mrs. Charles C. Chase, gave an account of 
the part her grandfather took in the war. Plans were made to 
look up historical spots, documents and relics of the war of 
1812. ‘Mrs. Brown, mother of the president, the only real 
daughter of 1812 among the members, was present. The 
president called attention to important business which is to 
come up at the first meeting in the fall. The outing was voted 


a most delightful occasion. 


A new patriotic journal for women has been started in 
Boston under the name of “The Patriotic Review.” The 
editor-in-chief is Miss Marion Howard Brazier, a well-known 
and clever newspaper woman, whose experience both in jour- 
nalistic work and patriotic organizations will ensure stccess 
for her new enterprise. The first number is a very handsome 
one and as full of news as an egg is of meat. 


I am delighted with this magazine and consider it one of 
the most helpful and practical of the club periodicals. It seems 
to be in touch with the best thought of the day, if not in 
advance of it.—Mrs. Eugene B. Heard, Rose Hill, Middleton, 


Ga. 
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CLUB STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


May Alden Ward. 


S a number of requests have come for programs on 
subjects that have already been treated in this depart- 
ment, it is thought best to give a list of the outlines 
that have been given with the date, so that pérsons 

wishing any of these subjects may obtain them directly from 
the publisher. 

The Victorian Era, October, 1897. 

The Study of Fiction, November, 1897. 

American History, December, 1897. 

The Study of Literature, January, 1808. 

James Russell Lowell, February, 1808. 

Robert and Mrs. Browning, April, 1808. . 

Walter Scott, May, 1808. 

Holland, June, 1808. 

Spain, October, 1808. 

France, November, 1808. 

France of Today, January, 1899. 

The Fifteenth Century, February, 1899. 

Russia, April, 1899. 

Dante, May, 1899. 

Modern Novelists, June, 1899. 

Questions on Tennyson (by Maud E. Kingsley), July, 1899. 

English History, Part I, October, 1899. 

English History, Part II, November, 1899. 

George Eliot (by Maud Kingsley), January, 1900. 

The Nineteenth Century in Europe, February, 1900. 

The Bible as Literature (by Miss Helen Cole, prepared 
for Massachusetts State Federation), March, 1900. 

Our New Possessions, May, 1900. 

Period of the Renaissance and the Reformation, June, 1900. 

Russigg September, 1900. 

A Study of Novels, September, 1900. 
Publishers Note: 

Of these it is impossible to supply back numbers for Janu- 
ary, February, June, July, October, November and December, 
1899; also January, March and August, 1900. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 


Viola Price Frartklin. 


N her admirable address at the Biennial, Mrs. Lowe must 

have had University Extension methods in mind when 

2 she said: “More and more each year, clubs are passing 

out of contempt with the old fragmentary methods of 
self-conducted study, and are seeking systematic aid and direc- 
tion for really serious work. It has been said that the club is 
the university of the middle-aged woman. It is also the hotbed 
of altruistic ideals and the arena for literary endeavor. Women 
today constitute more than a respective majority of the reading 
public, through the clubs they are constantly developing into 
critics, authors and philosophers.”’ 

It is to be hoped that many clubs now planning their 
courses for next year will heed these wise words and decide 
to give university extension courses a trial. There are a few 
false imprssions that we wish might be removed. One is that 
such a course is too difficult for a club to begin with. One 
woman writes: “In fact, a very elementary course of study and 
simple programs are absolutely necessary for our first year’s 
course, that our members may be prepared for the extension 
work.” Others would like to undertake the study but fear the 


lack of library facilities. This last objection now can easily be 
removed in states where there is a good travelling library 
system in operation. We shall be pleased to correspond with 
clubs in such states and arrange to plan courses to accompany 
sets of these travelling libraries. Perhaps the other false 
impression can best be removed by citing the testimony of 
clubs that have tried university extension courses and then 
giving a typical extension lesson. One clubwoman wrote: 
“T like your outlines very much—like your plan of work—am 
particularaly pleased with the Keats and Browning work.” 
The Carrie Prentiss Club of Wellington, Kansas, has been 
using our outlines since its organization two years ago, and 
the members express themselves as especially well satisfied 
with the work accomplished and the progress made. 


A TYPICAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION OUTLINE. 


Prepared for the Prentiss Club, Wellington, Kansas, by Mrs. 
Viola Price Franklin. 


A Study of Rudyard Kipling as a Poet. 


I. His Life: Read the sketches in the following magazines: The 
Read the sketches in the following Magazines: The 
Bookman, vol. 8, page 479, and vol 9, page 198; also page 
305; McClure’s, vol 13, page, 282; The Outlook, vol. 61, 

page 280; The Independent, vol. 51, page 708. 

II. Test the following lyrics by the outline given in “Rossetti 
as a Lyrist.” 
A. Poems from “The Seven Seas.” 

1. “A Song of the English.” Is its dominant note pride of 
race? How show sympathy with expansion? What is the im- 
port of “Came the whisper, came the vision,” etc.? What is 
the meaning of last stanza? How is meter suited to thought? 

2. “McAndrew’s Hymn.” Sympathy for the engineer; ser- 
vice to mankind. The lesson, “Law, Order, Duty and Restraint, 
Obedience, Discipline.” His personality in “I’m sick of all 
their quirks and turns,” etc., and a desire to find a poet like 
“Robbie Burns?” Analyze carefully the clever workmanship in 
this poem. Has it the spontaniety of a master of poesy? 

3. “The Miracles.”. The meaning? Its rhythm? Its 
beauty? 

4. “The Native Born.” Analyze its exquisite lyric quality. 
Compare it as a drinking song with some of Ben Jonson’s. 

5. “The Liner, She’s a Lady.” Its sympathy for sea life? 
Its tribute to womanhood? Its refrain? Its melody? 

6. “Hymn before Action.” Analyze closely the thought of 
this battle hymn. Does he lay too much stress upon the mili- 
tary virtue of obedience? 

7. “The Flowers” as a nature poem. The refrain, “Buy my 
English posies?”’ 

8. “An American.” Its Democratic humor, its attitude 
towards us, its emphasis upon individual freedom? 

9. Soldier and Sailor Too. Its marching time, views in 
last stanza? 

10. “The Ladies.” 
beauty, its meter? 

“Bill Awkins.” 
life? 

12. “Mary Pity Women.” One of the most dramatic 
poems, exquisite. Compare Rossetti’s Ballads? 

'B. Poems from the “Ballads and Barrack Room Ballads.” 
lads.” 

1. “The Three Captains.” 
Jones. Pirate Life. 


Its genuineness of sentiment, its 


Humor, sentiments, attitude toward 


Refers to an exploit of Paul 
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2. “The Gift of the Sea.” Story and pathos. Beauty, 
rhythm, etc. 

3. “The English Flag.” 
Sublimity of last stanza. 

4. Soldiers, Soldiers.” 
ing? 

5. “The Young British Soldier.” Refrain, sentiment? 

6. “Troopin’.” Pathos, love of home. 

7. “L’Envoi.” Study its beauty of sentiment, its attitude 
toward life? 

III. Research questions: 

Do you feel that the poems in “The Seven Seas” reflect the 
restless energy of the English race, impelling them to subdue 
the globe? Do you realize that the greatest thing for Kipling 
is “Power at Work,” hence his deep interest in engines, men 
and empires? Has he looked upon the world not only with a 
keen eye but with a healthy mind? How does he make us in 
love with life? Is it his first hand knowledge of life that gives 
such a fascination to his poetry? Show how his poetry illus- 
trates the dexterous modelling of the actual and the homely 
to an artistic purpose, which is the true mark of the modern 
spirit,” as in his using for subjects “cables and engines?” Com- 
pare his “Song o’ Steam” to Walt Whitman’s “To a Locomo- 
tive in Winter?” Has he the subtle suggestion and richness 
of Whitman? Show how Kipling’s poetry stands for the high- 
est qualities of the English race, as its virility, its readiness to 
accept responsibility, its tremendous energy, its faith in itself.” 
IV. Topics for Papers: 

A Sketch of Kipling’s life. 

Kipling’s lyrical qualities. 

Kipling’s philosophy of life, as revealed in his poetry. 

Kipling’s message to the twentieth century. 


History of English patriotism. 


Views of love rhythm, mean- 


OPEN PARLIAMENT. 


Mrs. Emma A. Fox. 


(Questions for this department should be sent to 21 Bagley 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan.) 


(a) When distasteful people creep into an organ- 
ization is there any way to rid the organization of 
them, or rather, do clubs have a by-law by which a 
party might be asked to resign—say by request of two- 
thirds of the membership? 

(b) Mrs. A. moved we have a reception. Mrs. B. 
amended to lay the matter over until the next meeting. 
Mrs. A. said she accepted Mrs. B.’s amendment. Was 
it necessary or parliamentary to take action on Mrs. 
B.’s amendment, and was the amendment parliament- 
ary? Would Mrs. A. be allowed to say, “I do not 
accept Mrs. B.’s amendment, I prefer to withdraw my 
motion’? The amendment might be forced upon Mrs. 

A. by the action of the club, might it not? In other 

words, can an amendment be accepted or rejected by 

amendment before the meeting for final settlement? 

(c) Are amendments seconded as motions are? 

(a) There is no reason, from a parliamentary stand- 
point, why clubs may not have a by-law making it possible to 
drop a name from the roll of membership, though probably 
few clubs have such a provision. 

(b) Mrs. B.’s motion to lay the matter over till the next 
meeting was not a motion to amend. The motion should have 
been “to lay (the motion of Mrs. A.) on the table,” or “to 
postpone the further consideration (of the motion of Mrs. A.) 


until the next meeting.” Either of these motions was in order, 
but neither is a motion to amend. They are not propositions 
to change the original motion, but separate propositions with 
reference to deferring the consideration of the motion before 
the club. The assembly, must take a separate vote on the 
motion thus made, and Mrs. A., in the case you mention, had 
no option except to vote yes or no. Offering motions of this 
character as amendments is a very common error. An amend- 
ment may be accepted by the mover only with the consent of 
the member who seconds the motion. The amendment then 
becomes a part of the motion and does not require a separate 
vote. An amendment cannot be rejected by the member whose 
motion is under consideration. The assembly has the power 
to adopt or refuse to adopt a proposed amendment. A motion 
to lay the matter on the table is never parliamentary, for the 
resolutions, reports and communications. 

(c) “Amendments,” so-called, are simply motions to 
amend, and must be seconded. The motion or proposition to 
amend becomes an amendment after the assembly has ap- 
proved it by an affirmative vote. 

When a principal or main motion is pending and 

it has been moved to postpone indefinitely, is an 

amendment to the main motion in order before the 

motion to postpone indefinitely has been acted upon? 

The authorities seem to agree that it is, but one au- 
thority says in several places all secondary motions are in 
order if found above in the order of precedence (except to 
amend), but he gives no explanation or reason for the excep- 
tion and the other authorities do not seem to make the excep- 
tion. I understand that the motion to postpone indefinitely 
cannot be amended, but think that is not the point intended to 
be covered by his rule, “except to amend.” Wfiters on parlia- 
mentary law are not explicit on the point about which you 
inquire. The two motions to postpone indefinitely and to 
amend are of equal rank. Neither can supersede the other, 
though either one may be superseded by motions of a higher 
rank. That is, when the motion to postpone indefinitely is 
pending, the motion to commit, to lay on the table, etc., are 
in order, but a motion to amend the main motion is not in 
order, and when a motion to amend the main motion is pend- 
ing, the motion to postpone indefinitely is not in order. The 
rule of the U. S. House of Representatives in regard to these 
two motions, viz., “first made, first put,” is the rule commonly 
adopted. 

When two persons wish the floor at the same time 

to discuss a motion, of course one must yield, but 

should not that one be recognized by the chair in 

preference to any one else when the first one has fin- 
ished speaking? 

Not of necessity. He must take his chances with others 
who desire the floor. By common courtesy, other things being 
equal, he would be granted the floor, but a member who re- 
mains standing while another is speaking, or who rises before 
the floor is relinquished, or who approaches the table of the 
presiding officer in order to secure attention is not only not 
entitled to preference, but is out of order. 


Mrs. J. M. Conine of Denver, whose article on the “Do- 
mestic Problem” in our June number has been so much en- 
joyed, is an ex-member of the Colorado Legislature, and was 
four years president of the North Side Woman’s Club of Den- 
ver. She is now vice-president of the Civic Federation and 
chairman of three Legislative committees, viz.: Colorado Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs, State Equal Suffrage Association, 
Social Science Department, Woman’s Club. 
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CLUB NOTES. 


“Friends in Council’ of Rutland, Vermont, have taken a 
unique subject of study for the coming year in ‘“‘Clubs: social, 
economic, artistic, literary.” They begin with the origin of 
clubs, their objects and the growth of the modern club idea, 
on October roth. The rest of their year’s program follows: 

October 24th—Four Famous London Clubs—Mermaid, 
Apollo, Kit Kat, Brookes’; The Triumphal Arches and Round 
Temples of Rome. 

November 7th—Dean Swift and His Clubs; The Grotesque 
in Art. 


November 21st—Art Societies in Europe and America; 3 


What Led to the Revival of Art. 

December s5th—The Literary Club; Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Sir Chas. Eastlake. 

December 19th—The French Salon; Some Glimpses at Art 
Galleries and Studios in Paris. 

January 2nd—Noted Women Artists of the Present Cen- 
tury; Women’s Literary Clubs at Home and Abroad. 

January 16th—The Century Club of New York and the 
New Century Club of Philadelphia; The Dilettanti Society and 
the Garrick Club. 

‘January 30th—College Settlement Clubs in England and 
America; The Brooke Farm. 

February 13th—The Browning Club; The Lotus Club and 
the Union League Clubs of Chicago and New York. 

February 27th—The Ruskin Movement Among Working 
Men; Turner and His Art. 

March 13th—William Morris’ Art Factory; The Preraph- 
-aelite Artists (by request). 

March 27th—Some Odd Clubs; The Club of the Future. 


On the 18th of March, 1896, the Woman’s Club of Racine, 
Wis., was organized with a membership limited to seventy- 
five. Mrs. McMurphy was chosen president. April, 18096, it 
joined the General Federation and sent two delegates to the 
Biennial convention at Louisville. In October of the same 
year it joined the State Federation, becoming a charter mem- 
ber. One of the avowed objects is “To aid all movements 
toward the promotion of a free public library.” In pursuance 
of this object Mr. Burton Holmes of Chicago was engaged 
to give a lecture, the proceeds of which enabled the club to 
contribute to the library fund $163.46 as its first material aid. 
More recently the club’s assistance to the library has been 
chiefly in establishing and supporting two children’s reading 
rooms, which are in reality branches of the library. These 
have relieved the room of the crowds of children who thronged 
the place in their laudable desire to get books to read. Enter- 
tainments have been given from time to time to raise money 
to defray the expenses of these rooms and to furnish suitable 
books for the children. In addition to caring for the reading 
rooms the club has sent a large quantity of literature to the 
lumber camps in this state, and also contributed to the travel- 
ing libraries which reach the country places. Membership 
has been enlarged to one hundred and twenty-five, and Mrs. 
Crosby is the president. The Wisconsin State Federation will 
be entertained by the Racine club in November. 


The Boston Authors’ Club is one of the most enjoyable 
clubs in existence today. It is a mixed club, the membership 
being about equally divided between the sexes. It was or- 
ganized in Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s parlors last winter, and 
she was chosen president. The other officers are: Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Robert Grant, and Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- 


Ward, vice-presidents; Helen M. Winslow, secretary; Herbert 
D. Ward, treasurer; and Mrs. May Alden Ward, Nathan Has- 
kell Dole and Sam Walter Foss, directors. Meetings are 
wholly informal and social in character; they have been held 
at Mrs. Howe’s, Col. Higginson’s, Judge Grant’s, Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer’s, and on June 2 the club went out to 
Wrentham (a beautiful old town) for an open-air meeting 
with Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Chamberlain (The “Listener” in the 
Boston Transcript). Among the members are Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Miss Mary E. Wilkins, Mrs. Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, Miss Kate Sanborn, Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, 
Prof. Todd, Hezekiah Butterworth, J. T. Trowbridge and 
many other well-known names. At the outset there were 
doubters who feared there might be no place for such a club, 
but the quiet popularity into which it has come proves that 
the authors of Boston needed just such an organization. 


In Pittsburg and its sister city, Allegheny, club women are 
interested this summer in ways and means to provide funds to 
establish kindergartens in various centres of the mining dis- 
tricts of that region. To raise the necessary funds, these club 
women have prepared a little brochure, entitled “Some Things 
for Your Chafing-dish.” Six well-known directors of domes- 
tic science have contributed special recipes, and the little vol- 
ume will be well worth the price in itself, aside from the com- 
fortable consciousness that one has assisted in a most worthy 
movement. The booklet will be sent to any one forwarding 
ten cents in silver to Miss McDermott, Box 318, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. It will be necessary to sell 20,000 copies to 
raise the needed funds. Copies ordered will be mailed to win- 
ter addresses in October. This is a work which, while it may 
seem local, is wide in its ramifications. —Harper’s Bazar. 


Minister Wu Ting Fang will present in the October Cen- 
tury “A Plea for Fair Treatment” in behalf of his fellow- 
countrymen. This is one of the half a dozen articles in the same 
magazine in which the Chinese question will be treated, di- 
rectly or indirectly. Bishop Potter writes on “Chinese Traits 
and Western Blunders’’—the first of a series of travel sketches 
and studies. 


PLEASE NOTICE 


That owing to the frequent misunderstandings concerning 
magazines sent to clubs in the name of some one member, and 
the time and expense it costs us, we are obliged to say that it 
will be necessary hereafter that such subscription be sent in 
the name of the club and arrangements made with the local 
postmaster to deliver it to such person as shall be designated 
by the club to receive the magazine. 

To explain: A club subscribes through its secretary, Mary 
Smith, who frequently sends in her own name without men- 
tioning the fact that it is a club subscription. Next year Jane 
Jones is elected secretary and sends in the renewal, omitting 
to state that the magazine has been going to Mary Smith for 
a year. Result, hours spent in search of Jane Jones’ name and 
the final entering of her name as a new subscriber. The fol- 
lowing year Louisa Brown subscribes and the same program 
is followed, Mary Smith and Jane Jones becoming indignant 
because they are not discontinued, never having asked to be. 
All this means a lot of trouble and expense for clerk hire and 
postage on our part. Hereafter, then, please subscribe in the 
name of your club, if it is for that purpose, and arrange with 
your postmaster for changes in delivery. 
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GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


President, firs. Rebecca Douglas Lowe, 513 Peachtree Stree, Atlanta, Georgia. 


T: 


MRS. DIMIES 8 ENISO 
157 West St., New York, N. Y. 


ECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: 


GARET J. EVANS 
Northfield, Minnesota. 


MRS. EMMA A 


M 


ew SECRETARY: 
21 Bagley yn Detroit, Michigan. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY: 


MRS. GEORGE W. KENDRICK, 
3507 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tr 
MRS. EMMA M. VAN “VECHTEN, 
1110 Second Avenue. Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


AU 
MRS. +E H. NOYES, 
204 Prospect Avenue. Milwaukee, Wis. 


To thé General Federation of Women’s Clubs of the United 
States: 

HE Women’s Auxiliary to the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association offers two prizes, of $100 and $50 
respectively, for two essays on the subject of Civil 
Service Reform, the competition to be restricted to 

women who are members of clubs in the State Federations 

belonging to the General Federation, and to members of clubs 
in the General Federation in states in which no State Federa- 
tion exists. 

The essays will be submitted for judgment to a committee 
of three, composed of the following persons: Charles J. Bona- 
parte, Esq., of Baltimore; Lucius B. Swift, Esq., of Indianapo- 
lis; Mrs. C. R. Lowell of New York, or of others equally com- 
petent. 

Those two essays which are judged by them to be the best 
will become the property of the Women’s Auxiliary, to be used 
in the furtherance of the cause of Civil Service Reform. 

CONDITIONS LIMITING THE COMPETITION. 

1. Essays must contain not more than 5,000 or less than 3,000 
words. 

2. Essays must be forwarded through the president of the club 

to which the competitor belongs. 

The number of essays sent by each club is not limited. 

The competition will close on January I, I9oI. 

All essays must be legibly written (typewriting preferred) 
on one side of the paper, on numbered pages. The 
name, address and club of the writer must be written 
twice, once at the beginning and again at the end of 
the essay. 

6. Special regard will be shown to the interesting and in- 
spiring style of the writing, and to the accuracy and 
breadth of the handling of the subject. 

7. The essays must be sent to Mrs. C. R. Lowell, 120 East 
30th street, New York City. 

8. The return of unsuccessful essays is not guaranteed unless 
the postage is prepaid. 

9. The Auxiliary reserves for itself the right of withdrawing 
this offer if a sufficient number of creditable essays is 
not sent in before January I, I9oI. 

Requests for direction to the sources of information for the 
essays will be answered promptly by Miss A. E. H. Meyer, 
Assistant Secretary, 48 West soth street, New York City. 


& 


There has been so much unkind criticism of Miss Evans 
because her name was used for two offices in the election at 
Milwaukee last summer that it seems justifiable to use a por- 
tion of a private letter from her, referring to this matter. She 
says: “I find that my position in regard to the election at 
Milwaukee was misunderstood. Pray make me right with the 
Federation, and your paper. I did not want the highest office. 


I refused to be nominated except by the nominating com- 
mittee, in case Mrs. Lowe could not secure the majority there. 
It is my principle always that the one who seeks a place 
(rather than the place seeking the person) is not worthy of it. 


I am sorry to be misunderstood, and I shall be pleased if you 
will do all in your power to set me right in the eyes of others, 
as I know they will believe when they understand the position 
I took.” We thought we had explained this matter before, and 
that club women would gladly believe the best instead of the 
questionable. Miss Evans has too high and noble a character 
to stoop to anything underhanded, or become an office-seeker, 
and no one who knows her or who has ever heard her uplifting 
messages to club women will believe anything wrong of her 
motives. 


One of the new officers of the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs is Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks, wife of the United 
States senator from Indiana. She was elected director at the 
recent Milwaukee Biennial. In her own city—Indianapolis— 
Mrs. Fairbanks is accounted an all-around club woman. She 
is the founder of the Fortnightly Literary Club, an organiza- 
tion of several hundred fine women. As the vice-president- 
general of the Daughters of the American Revolution in In- 
diana she is conspicuous among the patriotic women of the 
country. Asa member of the Contemporary Club, the leading 
mixed club in Indianapolis, and a worker in the Art Associa- 
tion, she is also well known in her state. When in Washing- 
ton with her husband she affiliated with the women’s clubs in 
the national capital. 


Mrs. G. W. Kendrick, Jr., of Philadelphia, corresponding 
secretary of the G. F. W. C., is also president of the largest 
club in the United States, the Girls’ High School Normal, 
which includes all the alumnae of the Philadelphia Normal 
School. Mrs. Kendrick’s pet scheme is to provide an endow- 
ment for the support of women who have taught thirty-five 
years in the public schools. Nearly $150,000 have already 
been secured. 


The pamphlet containing the official proceedings of the 
fifth biennial, and the reports of the state chairman of corre- 
spondence and state president will be sent to all federated clubs 
about the middle of this month. Extra copies may be had by 
sending fifteen cents to the recording secretary. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, who was one of the bright 
particular stars at the Milwaukee Biennial, was married during 
the summer at the home of her friend, Mrs. Corbett, in De- 
troit. 


I wish every mother in ovr country might read each issue 
of this paper. They and their families would be benefited 
whether they were members of some club or not, and no club 
woman can afford to be without it.—Viola P. Beekman, Presi- 
dent Florida Federation. 


Life is too short for any bitter feeling, 
Time is the best avenger, if we wait— 
This solemn truth the low mounds are revealing 
That thick and fast about our feet are stealing— 
L.ife is too short for hate. 
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STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 


HE number of federated states is now thirty-six. The 
presidents of each Federation, with their addresses, 


are as follows: 
; Arkansas, Mrs. Frederic Hanger, Little Rock. 
California, Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, Los Angeles. 
Colorado, Mrs. James H. Baker, State University, Boulder. 
Connecticut, Mrs. T. K. Noble, No. 69 East avenue, Nor- 
walk. 

Delaware, Mrs. A. D. Warner, No. 1202 Delaware avenue, 
Wilmington. 

District of Columbia, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, No. 930 O 
street, northwest, Washington. 

Florida, Mrs. J. C. Beekman, Tarpon Springs. 

Georgia, Mrs. J. Linsey Johnson, Rome. 

Illinois, Mrs. Robert B. Farson, No. 26 Delaware place, 
Chicago. 

Indiana, Mrs. Rose Budd Stewart, Muncie. 

Iowa, Mrs. Mabel Dixon Hutchison, Ottumwa. 

Kansas, Mrs. James Humphrey, Junction City. 

Kentucky, Mrs. A. M. Harrison, Lexington. 

Maine, Mrs. Florence C. Porter, Caribou. 

Maryland, Mrs. Wm. M..Ellicott, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, City Hospital, Boston. 

Michigan, Mrs. Martha A. Keating, Muskegon. 

Minnesota, Mrs. Lydia P. Williams, Minneapolis. 

Missouri, Mrs. Edwin Harrison, St. Louis. 

Nebraska, Mrs. Anna L. Apperson, Tecumseh. 

New Hampshire, Mrs. Susan C. Bancroft, Concord. 

New Jersey, Mrs. Emily E. Williamson, No. 310 North 
Broad street, Elizabeth. 

New York, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, No. 504 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 

North Dakota, Mrs. Nettie M. Lauder, Wahpeton. 

Ohio, Mrs. William P. Orr, Piqua. 

Oklahoma, Mrs. Selwyn Douglas, No. 24 Fifth street, Okla- 
homa City. 

Pennsylvania, Mrs. Ellis Lewis Campbell, Wayne. 

Rhode Island, Mrs. Susan A. Ballou, Woonsocket. 

South Carolina, Miss Louisa Poppenheim, Charleston. 

South Dakota, Mrs. W. H. Lyon, Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee, Mrs. Charles A. Perkins, Knoxville. 

Texas, Mrs. J. C. Terrell, Forth Worth. 

Utah, Mrs. Chester E. Coulter, Ogden. 

Vermont, Mrs. Delia M. Needham, Rutland. 

Washington, Mrs. Kate Turner Holmes. 

Wisconsin, Mrs. Arthur C. Neville, Green Bay. 


Four states have Federations which have not joined the 
General Federation as yet: Oregon, Mrs. C. B. Wade presi- 
dent; Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 


The Utah Federation of Women’s Clubs will hold its an- 
nual meeting early in October. So will those of Minnesota, 
Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Vermont, Missouri, New York and 
Wisconsin will meet in November. 


Michigan is to have a club directory. Mrs. Claudia Q. 
Murphy of the Michigan Medical News. is the business man- 
ager and Mrs. Emma A. Fox, the editor. It is proposed to 
have the name of every club woman in Michigan in the 
directory. 


ARKANSAS. 

The artistic Year Book, 1900-1901, with its pertinent sug- 
gestions concerning work to be accomplished by the seventy 
clubs comprising the Arkansas Federation, has found ready 
response in the minds and hearts of the individual members, 
and the death knell of summer will prove the tocsin which calls 
the interested workers into active service. 

While many members of the Federation have tested the 
efficacy of the popular “isolation cure’ during the heated term, 
some have visited northern and eastern resorts and others have 
gone abroad, a creditable quota of club enthusiasts have not 
slumbered or slept where club interests were involved, a 
notable example being our energetic and resourceful president, 
Mrs. Frederick Hanger, who, while the mercury climbed 
among the nineties, kept the club column of the Arkansas 
Democrat teeming with an interesting budget of fads, facts and 
fancies concerning clubs and club women. The torrid weather 
seemed only to fire our Household Economics apostle, Mrs. 
Jennie Beauchamp, with new zeal, and while many of her 
colleagues were “fleeing as birds to the mountain,” she was 
at her post locating the Oread scholarships for the fortunate 
Miss Angell of Pine Bluff—the successful candidate—and arous- 
ing through the press fresh interest in domestic science. The 
Crawfordsville. Book Club, whose faith and works go hand in 
hand, has succeeded by individual as well as concerted effort in 


influencing the local school board in replacing an uninviting 


school building with a comfortable and commodious public 
schoolhouse. The clubs all over the state have issued Year 
Books outlining a pleasing variety of studies, ranging from the 
cultivation of the mind, body and heart to the preservation of 
birds, beautifying of homes and scientific culture of flowers. 
Mrs. Neil Carothers. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The board of directors of the Connecticut State Federation 
met September 11, being again the recipients of the hospitality 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association of Bridgeport. 
The spacious and beautiful new home of this association on 
State street has recently been opened, and its invaluable presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. H. Pyle, may well be proud to have visitors 
from all parts of the state see the result of her labor and the 
generosity of its friends. 

The important business was the arrangement of the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting of the Federation, to be held 
November 8-9, upon invitation of the Woman’s Club of An- 
sonia, Derby and Shelton. This is one of the largest and most 
enterprising clubs in the Federation, and those who attended 
the May meeting of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
in Derby know what beautiful hospitality is sure to await them 
in the pretty cities. 

A meeting of the board with a committee of ladies from 
the Hostess Club will be held the latter part of September, to 
complete details, but the following is the prugram so far de- 
cided upon: | 

Thursday, November 8, at I p. m., the Credential Com- 
mittee will register delegates. 

At 2 p. m. the Federation will be in session. After the 
invocation, address of welcome and response and secretary’s 
minutes, an hour will be given to two minute reports from 
clubs. 

From 4 to 6 a tea will be tendered by the Woman’s Club. 
This has been decided upon as a pleasant change from the 
evening reception. 
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Beginning at 8 there will be a most attractive program. 
Three interesting women are to be the guests of the Federa- 
tion—Miss Cornelia F. Bradford, Mrs. Florence Kelley and 
Miss Charlotte Coffyn Wilkinson. It is also hoped that some 
of the officials of other Federations will accept the invitations 
extended to them. 

Miss Bradford is head worker of Whittier House, Jersey 
City, and is to give the principal address upon “The Value of 
Settlements to Social Reform.” She is a distinguished and 
notable woman. New Jersey is deservedly proud of her and 
Connecticut is glad to welcome her. 

Mrs. Kelley, secretary of the Consumers’ League, is well 
known everywhere. No one ever hears her without being en- 
thusiastically interested. Miss Edith M. Howes, president of 
the Massachusetts League, spoke in Connecticut two years 
ago, most impressively, defining what the League stands for 
and what it wishes to accomplish. Mrs. Kelley carries on the 
story, telling of the triumphant accomplishment of muc h. 

Miss Wilkinson, secretary of the National League of Wo- 
men Workers, will tell of her society, with which club women 
certainly are in hearty sympathy. Miss Wilkinson was spoken 
of with enthusiasm in the September number of The Club 
Woman, but this cannot be too much emphasized. There will 
probably be music at each session of the Federation. 

Friday at 10 the morning will begin with the annual re- 
ports, Mrs. Noble will give “Memories of the Milwaukee 
Biennial,’ there will be reports from another group of clubs, 
informal ballot for officers and directors, business, adjourn- 
ment for luncheon. 

At 2 p. m., election, and while the tellers are counting the 
votes, reports from the last group of clubs. Announcement of 
elections, unfinished business, address of Mrs. T. K. Noble, 
retiring president, and presentation of new officers. 

The by-laws limit the term of office, and none of the present 
incumbents, with a few exceptions, are eligible for re-election 
to the same position. The board has appointed a committee 
to recommend certain changes in the by-laws. 

It is proposed to have the reports of the clubs given alpha- 
betically, and to have the names of the clubs expected to re- 
spond at a certain time placed upon the program and sent to 
each club as long before the meeting as possible. 

It will readily be seen how important this meeting is, com- 
ing as it does but once in two years. It is simply impossible 
to get as much of the Federation spirit at second hand, how- 
ever willing one may be. Do come and see, and hear, and de- 
cide Federation matters yourselves. 

Dotha Stone Pinneo. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The District of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs 
differs from all other auxiliaries of the National Federation 
in that it is in itself both a State and City Federation. As a 
rule, State Federations can convene but once a year, and only 
on that occasion can representatives of affliated clubs meet in 
deliberation, but in the District all this is different. While its 
Federation has all the powers and privileges conferred on any 
State Federation, the fact that it is in a limited area makes 
it possible for the clubs comprising it to meet once a month 
instead of once a year, and this is done, with the result that 
such constant concerted action brings about many reforms 
and improvements in municipal affairs. The District Federa- 
tion makes its appeal to Congress instead of to some State 
Legislature, and necessarily is the only Federation which 
comes in contact with the National legislators. 


These unique privileges enjoyed by the District Federation 
have helped in no small measure to build it up to a remark- 
able degree of efficiency in putting through whatever it takes 
up as a special work for the year. Many of the best features 
of municipal life in Washington may be justly pointed out as 
having been pushed to adoption through the concerted effort 
of the members of the Federation. Just now progressive wo- 
men at the capital city are rejoicing over the fact that recently 
there was opened a house of detention for women and children 
prisoners, which is to be under the supervision of police mat- 
rons. While the Federation is modest about claiming the 
te for this advanced step in the right direction, and while 
it is true that the bill upon which the appropriation was granted 
was the one presented to Congress by Major Sylvester, head — 
of the District police force, yet every one unites in the opinion 
that it was the constant agitation and urging of the women of 
the Federation, their unceasing advocacy of such a measure 
and their convincing arguments before members of the Dis- 
trict and Appropriations Committee that brought the bill to 
the fore and made the longed-for separate prison for women 
and children an assured fact. The head of the police force fully 
appreciates the help this body of women has been to him, and 
is always glad to receive their suggestions and anxious for 
their co-operation. 

The aim of the new House of Detention, as it will. be. 
called, is to furnish a real home for women and children pend- 
ing their trials. Congress has made only a small appropria- 
tion for the purpose, but it is a fine beginning. An old- 
fashioned but comfortable and commodious house in the cen- 
tral part of the city has been hired and fitted out with every 
sanitary convenience. “Repeaters,” the police term for old 
offenders, will not be placed there. 

It will be a refuge for women who have committed their 
first offence, or those who are more unfortunate than crim- 
inal (even though their offences number several), and for 
children. The house will be in charge of three police matrons, 
who will relieve each other every eight hours. Everything will 
be done for the material comfort of the inmates, and all means 
tried to improve their condition and win them to better things 
during their incarceration. Their attorneys and friends will 
have access to them at all times, of course complying with cer- 
tain rules, which will have to be made for the good of the in- 
stitution. 

The District Federation has tried for years to have the 
number of police matrons in the city increased, but now that 
all women and children will be conveyed to the House of De- 
tention instead of to the different police stations, the need for 
this is not so great, as three matrons will be able, at least for 
the present, to manage the institution very comfortably. The 
adoption of such a house should stimulate women in other 
cities to work for a like purpose. The women of Washington 
are firm in the belief, and it is shared by police officials, that 
when in smooth working order this “house” will be a potent 
means of minimizing offences against the law among women 
and children. 

Last winter was a busy season with the District Federa- 
tion. In addition to its interest in securing the appropriation 
for the House of Detention, it made a great effort to secure 
vestibules on all motor cars for the protection of the motor- 
men, and it speaks volumes for the influence of the Federa- 
tion that in spite of the strongest opposition the bill which 
it advocated passed both houses. 

The Federation gives largely in practical philanthropy. It 
raised a fund last year to feed and clothe destitute children 
who wished to attend school. Many of the children would 
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come to school having had no breakfast and with no prospects 
of a luncheon, but through the Federation little stomachs were 
comfortably filled and little backs warmly clothed. 

This body of women has, as a reserve work, to which it 
gives constant time and attention, in addition to its specific 
performances, the establishment of the postal savings bank 
system. Its membership is thoroughly convinced of the de- 
sirability and utility of this system, and it is in constant touch 
with the men who are forcing it to the front. Its delegates to 
the recent Biennial at Milwaukee presented to the convention 
their work along this line and urged upon Federations every- 
where the good that might be accomplished if they would give 
the system intelligent consideration and support. 

The Federation has as president Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, wife 
of one of Washington’s divines, and a woman of exceptional 
executive ability. Mrs. Kent is serving her second term, and 
was both times elected by acclamation, having worked faith- 
fully as vice-president and in other capacities with the Federa- 
tion since its organization, in 1894. Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood 
is the National officer. The vice-president is Mrs. M. E. 
Coues; recording secretary, Miss M. C. Bennett; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Hannah B. Sperry, and treasurer, Mrs. 
Laura V. McCullogh. All are women well known in some 
particular line of club work in Washington. The monthly 
meetings of the Federation are held in the parlors of Willard’s 
Hotel, and all club women are made welcome. The District 
Federation comprises eleven clubs, representing a membership 
of nearly four thousand women. 


ILLINOIS. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Illinois Federation will be 
held in Rockford, October, 17, 18 and 19, by invitation of the 
Rockford Federation of Women’s Clubs. In the preliminary 
circular it is stated that all “speakers are requested to limit 
their addresses to the time designated by the program commit- 
tee. This rule must be rigidly enforced. It is imperative that 
such speakers take part in the proceedings as can be distinctly 
heard in a large hall. This should be borne in mind in selecting 
delegate to make club report,” which is a good suggestion for 
other Federations. 

The hospitality of Rockford homes will be extended to all 
delegates, Federation officers, speakers and members of stand- 
ing committees. 

Following is the program for the entire meeting: 

Tuesday, October 16, 2 o'clock: Conference of standing 
committees—Philanthropy committee, Mrs. Henry T. Rainey, 
chairman; ‘The Reasonable Scope of the Philanthropy Com- 
mittee of the State Federation,” Miss Julia Lathrop, Rockford; 
“Associated Charities,’ Mrs. James W. Patton, Springfield; 
“A Proper Reformatory for Boys under Sixteen Years of 
Age,” Mrs. J. M. Flower, Chicago; “Civil Service,” Mrs. Far- 
lin Q. Ball, Oak Park; “Free Kindergartens,” Mrs. J. W. 
Grubb, Galesburg. Industrial Committee, Mrs. Dessa Worth- 
ington, chairman; “Industrial Work”—Its Relationship to Club 
Women, Its Relationship to the Board of Associated Charities, 
America’s Debt to Its Workers. Committee on Legislation, 
Mrs. James M. Flower, Chairman; “Needed Legislation,” Miss 
Julia Lathrop, Rockford. Committee on Music, Mrs. Charles 
Carroll Brown; “Music in the Public Schools,” Miss Marie R. 
Hofer, Chicago Kindergarten Club; Miss Constance Barlow 
Smith, Woman’s Club, Jacksonville; general discussion. Art 


Committee, Mrs. Herman J. Hall, Chairman; I—“Municipal 
Art,“ Mrs. A. M. Titus, Woman’s Club, River Forest; (a) Lay- 
ing Out Streets and Arranging Trees for Picturesque Effects; 


(b) Facades, Sky-line, Harmony, etc., Mrs. E. J. Parker, 
Friends in Council, Quincy; (c) Fountains for City Decora- 
tions, Mrs. H. H. Candee, Woman’s Club, Cairo; (d) Forms 
of Sculpture Suitable for Parks and Streets, Mrs. Clara Bour- 
land, Woman’s Club, Peoria; A Glimpse of the City Beautiful, 
Mrs. Laura Dayton Fessenden, Ossoli Club, Highland Park; 
II—*Art in the Schools,” Mrs. J. G. McMurphy, Oak Park; 
(a) Color, Mrs. R. A. Harvey, Woman’s Club, Rockford; (b) 
Form, Mrs. W. R. Lewis, XIX Century Club, Oak Park; Bi- 
ography of the Artist, Mrs. Dorothy N. Law, Phidian Art Club, 
Dixon; Value of the Cheap Picture in Assisting Study, Miss 
Mary Vaughan, Catholic Woman’s League, Chicago; Beauty 
in Little Things—Simplicity, Mrs. F. K. Reiber, Bryn Mawr 
Woman's Club, Chicago. 8 o’clock, p. m.: Committee on Ed- 
ucation, Mrs. Thaddeus P. Stanwood, Chairman; Song, 
“Illinois,” chorus of children, led by Prof. O. F. Barbour; Ad- 
vantages of the Study of State History, Mrs. Ida Carey Burns, 
Tuesday Club, Monmouth; Work for Needy School Children, 
Woman’s Club, Jacksonville; Women on School Boards in 
Small Towns, Miss Goorgiana Joiner, Woman’s Club, Watseka; 
Work of Women’s Clubs in Enforcing Truant Laws, Woman’s 
Club, Danville; Educational Value of Sewing in the Schools, 
Miss Louise K. Hester, Jewish Manual Training School; Vaca- 
tion Schools in Rockford, Miss Barbour. Committee to Fur- 
ther the Interests of Women Students at the University of II- 
linois; ‘““The Aim and Scope of the Domestic Science Depart- 
ment,” Mrs. Henry M. Dunlap, Chairman. Committee on Li- 
braries, Mrs. Florence Allin Ingalls, Chairman; Location of 
Libraries, Miss Francis Le Baron, Elgin; A State Library 
Commission for Illinois, Miss Katherine Sharp, University of 
Illinois; Co-operation between Illinois Federation and Other 
Workers, Mrs. H. M. Trimble, Princeton; general discussion. 
Committee on Literature, Mrs. Clara G. Coulson, Chairman; 
Literature and Life, Mrs. Seeley Perry, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Rockford; Reading for Children, Miss Mary Wads- 
worth, Twentieth Century Club, Oak Park; Literature in Our 
Public Schools, Mrs. Arthur C. Roberts, Tourists’ Club, Gales- 
burg. 

Wednesday, October 17, 1900, 9.30 a. m.: Call to order; 
Invocation, Rev. P. M. Snyder, Rockford; Address of Wel- 
come, President Rockford Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
Seeley Perry; Reply and Address, President of the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Robert B. Farson; Report 
of Committee on Credentials, Mrs. James E. Keith, Chairman; 
Report of Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. John A. Lutz; Re- 
port of Treasurer, Mrs. Edward C. Lambert; Report of Audit- 
ing Committee, Mrs. Henry Boyd. Chairman; Announcement 
of Committee on Resolutions; Education Committee, “Edu- 
cational Ideals,” Mrs. L. P. Stanwood, Chairman; Sub-Com- 
mittee on Education, “Our Present Duty in Connection with 
the Domestic Science Department of the State University,” 
Mrs. Henry W. Dunlap, Chairman; Philanthropy Committee, 
“The New Philanthropy,” Mrs. Henry T. Rainey, Chairman; 
Literature Committee, “The Angelus in Literature,” Mrs. Clara 
G. Coulson, Chairman; Art Committee, “International Art,” 
Mrs. Herman J. Hull, Chairman; Music Committee, “Interpre- 
tative Study of Music,” Mrs. Charles Carroll Brown, Chair- 
man; Committee on Libraries, “The Educational Value of Li- 
braries,” Mrs. Florence Allin Ingalls, Chairman; Committee on 
Legislation, “The Juvenile Court Law,” Mrs. James A. Flower, 
Chairman; discussion; club reports. Two o'clock, p. m.: In- 
dustrial Committee, Mrs. Dessa Worthington, Chairman . “The 
Injustice of Philanthropy,” Miss Charlotte Teller; Reciprocity 
Committee, Mrs. Florence Case, Chairman; Conference of Club 
Presidents on “Club Work, Methods and Aims”; Opening Ad- 
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dress, Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, President Peoria Women’s 
Club; 1st—“Minor Morals of Club Life,” 1st Courtesy, 2nd In- 
dividual Responsibility, 3d Loyalty; 2nd—‘Relation of the Club 
to Other Organizations, Charities, etc.”, Mrs. Mary Turner 
Carriel, President Monday Conversation Club, Jacksonville; 
3rd—“The Club as a Social Force,’’ Miss Effie Shaw, President 
Woman’s Club, Mt. Carroll; 4th—‘“Divorce. of Politics from 
Civics,” Mrs. Henry L. Frank, President League of Religious 
Fellowship, Chicago Club Reports; “Open House” at Rock- 
ford Clubs. Eight o’clock, p. m.: Reception by Rockford 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Second Congregational 
Church; Illustrated Lecture, “How to Beautify Our Surround- 
ings: A Plea for Landscape Gardening,” Mr. O. C. Simonds 
and Mr. Bryan Lathrop, Chicago. 

Thursday, October 18, 2 o’clock a. m.: Club Reports 
(thirty minutes); Report of Committee on Revision of Consti- 
tution, Mrs. James Frake, Chairman; Report of Nominating 
Committee, Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, Chairman; New Business; 
Discussion—‘How May the Church be Influenced by the Wo- 
man’s Club Movement,” Mrs. Eugenie M. Bacon, Dr. Rond- 
thaler, Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch; Club Reports. Two o’clock p. m., “The Trend of 
American Social Life,” Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, Chicago; Discus- 
sion of Paper; 3.30, Reception at Rockford College. Eight 
o'clock p. m., Concert by the Mendelssohn Club of Rockford. 

Friday, October 19, 9 o’clock a. m.: Club Reports (fifteen 
minutes); Election of Officers; Discussion by State Delegates 
of the Biennial Meeting of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, held in Milwaukee, Wis., June, 1900; “The Intellectual 
Side,” Mrs. H. E. Briggs, Englewood; “The Social Side,” Mrs. 
Susan W. Tibbits, Quincy; “The Business Side,’ Mrs. T. J. 
McGrath, Blue Island; “Messages from the Paris Exposition,” 
Mrs. Potter Palmer; “Social Economics at the Paris Exposi- 
tion,” Miss Jane Addams; Club Reports. Friday, 2 p. m.: Re- 
port of Tellers, Mrs. Emily I. Keith, Chairman; ‘““The Awaken- 
ing of the Social Instinct,” Miss Elizabeth Wallace, University 
of Chicago; “The Responsibility of the Privileged Few to the 
Community Life,’ Mrs. H. H. Candee, Cairo; Discussion of 
Papers; Report of Committee on Resolutions; Introduction of 
New Officers; Closing Words of President, Mrs. Robert B. 
Farson; Adjournment. 


INDIANA. 


The Indiana State Federation of Women’s Clubs will hold 
its first convention in South Bend, Indiana, on November 14 
and 15, 1900. The-purpose of the meeting is: 

1. To elect officers for the ensuing year. 

2. To transact such other business as may properly come 
before the meeting. 

Constituent clubs are entitled to the following representa- 
tion: By-laws, Art. 1, Sec. 3.—‘‘Each club belonging to the 
Federation, if not in arrears for annual dues, may be repre- 
sented at all meetings by two delegates. 

“All other members of clubs belonging to the Federation 
may be present at its meeting and take part in all discussions, 
but shall not introduce motions or vote.” 

All women’s clubs in the state interested in the State Fed- 
eration are cordially invited to send visitors to this meeting. 
A good program is in course of preparation and will be an- 
onunced later. 

The Progress Club and the Economic Club of South Bend 
will be hostesses to the Federation and its guests on this occa- 
sion. South Bend is the largest city in the extreme northern 
part of Indiana, and is situated on the St. Joseph river, one of 


the most picturesque inland streams in America, six miles south 
of the Indiana-Michigan line. It is 86 miles east of Chicago. 
South Bend is a strong club centre. It his over a dozen clubs 
devoted to social, athletic, literary and dramatic objects. Mrs. 
Rose Rudd Stewart, President; Mrs. Louise Cassady, Corre- 
spending Secretary. 


MAINE. 


The Maine Federation will hold its annual convention at 
Rockland, October 10, 11 and 12, opening with a reception 
Wednesday evening, the roth. Business will occupy Thursday 
and Friday forenoons, and literary programs will be given af- 
ternoons and evenings. A number of prominent club women 
from the other New England States have been invited for this 
convention to discuss the formation of a New England Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The October meeting of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will be held in Amherst on Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 17 and 18. There will be an evening session on 
Wednesday, with address, followed by an informal reception. 
On Thursday, besides addresses, there will be reports from 
some of the standing committees. The committee in charge is 
Miss Georgie Bacon, Worcester; Mrs. E. A. Grosvenor, Am- 
herst; Mrs. Annie L. H. Rogers, Clinton; Miss Effie M. F. 
Hartwell, Fitchburg. 

At a meeting of the executive board of the Massachusetts 
Federation the resignation of Mrs. Caroline S. Holden of 
Attleboro as director was received with regret. Mrs. May. L. 
Sheldon of the Woman’s Club, Lynn, was appointed to fill the 
unexpired term of one year. Mrs. Ida Barrett Adams of 
Lowell was appointed Federation secretary. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Woman’s Federation of Clubs of Minnesota has just 
closed a series of meetings of whose visible results they feel 
justly proud, but whose latent, invisible effects they hope will 
be yet greater. 

Last year the Federation received an invitation from the 
management of the State Fair to provide a rest room for 
women and children on the grounds at the time of the fair, 
suggesting that programs of interest to these people might 
also be given. At first a large tent was suggested, but eventu- 
ally the board of managers gave the Federation the use of a 
substantial and very handsome building. 

The series of meetings which was held last year proved 
such a success in all respects that we were invited to continue 
them this year. The building is very conveniently arranged 
for such uses, containing a very good little audi@nce room, 
very complete toilet facilities, and everything nétessary for 
the purposes of these meetings. One room has been arranged 
as a model sick room, with a trained nurse and physician in 
attendance, and it has proved of great practical utility. Space 
was also given to an exhibit of one of the libraries sent out 
by the state, with a young woman in attendance to explain the 
practical work of the State Library Commission. 

Each forenoon from eleven to twelve o’clock a program is 
given in the hall, under the auspices of specially appointed 
committees from the ranks of the women belonging to the 
Federation. These programs are on subjects of general in- 


terest to those who are club women, and equally of interest 
At many of these sessions 


to those who are not club women. 
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men were not only interested listeners, but actual participants 
in the discussions. Such subjects were taken up as education, 
child study, establishment of town and village libraries, cooking 
with practical demonstration, town and village improvement 
societies, and subjects of kindred interest. Each afternoon a 
musical program of one hour was given by some of the best 
amateur musical talent of the state, and these were received 
with much enthusiasm. 

The underlying thought has been, not a pleasant reunion 
of the club women of the state, although that has resulted in- 
cidentally, but the aim was to bring wives and daughters of 
farmers in touch with these lines of thought and work who have 
hitherto been reached by the club movement in no other way. 
The result seems to be resulting in the fulfillment of the desires 
of those undertaking the work. The number of visitors regis- 
tered is nearly three times as large this second year as during 
the first year’s meetings, and the proportion of people not in 
clubs who have attended the meetings this year has increased 
in a very large ratio. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The fifth annual field meeting of the New Hampshire 
Federation will be held in Boston, October 25, 26 and 27, by 
invitation of New Hampshire’s Daughters Club. The dates 
have been changed from those announced in the year book on 
account of the musical festival in Manchester, which is to occur 
October 11, 12 and 13. 

The program is not yet fully made up, but committees 
from the hostess club are working very hard to make the affair 
a success and it is hoped the attendance will be large. A re- 
ception will be given on one of the evenings and several excur- 
sions and novel features are under consideration. 

The field meeting is the annual outing of the Federation, a 
place to meet one’s friends, to make new friends, to compare 
club work, and to have a good time generally. Every New 
Hampshire club woman who can do so should take this oppor- 
tunity to visit the “Daughters” who have gone to Massachu- 
setts, but vho have remained so loyal to the mother state and 
her interests. Katherine L. Runnells. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


The annual meeting of the N. D. Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held in Valley City, September 12 and 13, with a 
large attendance. The members of the Tuesday Club of that 
city entertained all visiting club women. Martha Scott Ander- 
son of the Minneapolis Journal was present at the meeting and 
spoke on Women’s Civic Opportunities and Responsibilities. 

Two clubs, the Fargo Household Economic Association 
and the Fessenden Club, were admitted to the Federation. 

The meeting woman’s day at the Devil’s Lake Chautauqua 
was a decided success. Prof. Maria Sanford of the Minnesota 
University gave a very pleasing address. . 

The Mothers’ Club of Abercrombie have their first printed 
programs. These were paid for by funds raised by giving an 
ice cream social during the vacation. 

The Woman’s Club of Lisbon held an annual picnic at 
which Mrs. Oliver, a delegate to Milwaukee, gave a report of 
the Biennial. They decided to take up the work of village im- 
provement. They began by looking after the vacant lots, 
cutting down weeds, etc. 

The Fairmount Book and Thimble Club report a most 
enjoyable picnic. Fannie E. Gelleman, 

Cor. Sec. N. D. Federation. 


BOOKS. 


EAUTIFULLY illustrated, printed and bound is the 
scholarly work in two volumes on “The Troubadours 
at Home,” by Justin H. Smith, professor of English 
History at Dartmouth College. To be able to write 

such a book one must bring the loving service of years of study 
over musty records, careful research among nearly-forgotten 
musical lore and personal familiarity with the haunts of the 
early troubadours. All this Professor Smith has done, and 
has added to those the setting of his rich imagery and the 
eloquence of melodious and fitting language, so that the peru- 
sal of his two beautiful volumes is as fascinating as a popular 
novel, and ten times as satisfactory. The average idea of the 
troubadours is as nebulous as the milky way, and the average 
man or woman cares little about knowing definitely who or 
what they were. But the person who takes up these volumes 
and glances into them ever so carelessly is likely to discover 
a new interest in the literary world. For the author has suc- 
ceeded in his ambition to represent the troubadour as a living 
person and to put his native, reconstructed poems into his 
mouth. Prof. Smith has made a thorough study of the terri- 
tory in Southern France where the troubadour lived and flour- 
ished in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and from this 
knowledge of their local environment and their poems has re- 
constructed a world which makes his two volumes not only 
delightful reading but a valuable contribution to the best class 
of literature. It would seem as if he has left out nothing that 
could have been included or discovered about the Provencal 
poets, and he has covered a field in literature that was hitherto 
unoccupied. “The Troubadour at Home” is mightily interest- 
ing, but it is more than that: it is a necessary adjunct to every 
well-equipped library. We cordially recommend it to all read- 
ers, and especially to clubs and classes making a study of 
music, literature or history. It is so well written as to be pop- 
ular with the average reader, and yet so scholarly and exhaus- 
tive as to satisfy the most exact student.—(New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


One of the great successes among the summer novels has 
been Robert Grant’s “Unleavened Bread,” in which the hero- 
ine, Selma White (with several other married names during 
the course of the study) is made to appear, rather hazily, 
as a club woman. She is a conceited, narrow, superficial and 
selfish woman, who succeeds somehow in arriving at the 
height of her ambition; for we find her a school-teacher and 
leave her a governor’s wife, with the prospect of going to 
Washington as a Senator’s wife; and yet who can deny the 
type—both in and out of clubs? Judge Grant proves nothing 
against the woman’s club—if he set out to, which we doubt, for 
a shallow, self-centred woman remains so until the end unless 
she chooses to become otherwise. As a novel, “Unleavened 
Bread” has an original plot, carefully worked out and it is 
beautifully written —(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


“The Burden of Christopher,” by Florence Converse is 
rather a depressing story, although we have all the time the con- 
sciousness that the author is writing from actual conditions 
and above all this novel must not be passed by. Its scene 
passes through the phases of a strike, and its theme is the am- 
bitious effort of an idealist to meet the evils of competition. 
Florence Converse deals with her subjects from the old-fash- 
ioned standpoint, and we are cognizant only of the two facto- 
ries, the one conducted by the hero on the profit-sharing prin- 
ciple and the other run on hard business lines. For eleven 
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years the beautiful plan is carried out, but alas! only by the 
use of some trust funds with which the deficiencies in the busi- 
ness have been made up. So at the end the heroic husband, 
father and friend—beloved of all his workpeople—utterly fails 
and ends his career a supposed suicide. He had attempted to 
bear the burden which he had thought it his duty to assume, 
the prosecution of an inherited business after an honest fashion 
and neglected to be the Christopher—the Christbearer of sim- 
ple duty. In the personal detail, the characterization, the fa- 
miliar talk of the personages, the author excels and those who 
are fond of the sociological novel will enjoy this book greatly. 
(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


“Pine Knot, a Story of Kentucky Life,” is full of the at- 
mosphere of the quaint mountain life with its wealth of amus- 
ing peculiarities, and it also has a historical value, since it pic- 
tures conditions attendant upon the anti-slavery movement, 
and the days of the war. The interest of a treasure search 
runs through the tale, since the author has adroitly utilized a 
mountain region of a lost mine. “Pine Knot” is a romance 
“racy of the soil” in a true sense, a story fresh, strong and ab- 
sorbing in its interest throughout. The author is Dr. William 
E. Barton, who has already written “Heroes in Homespun” 
and one or two other successful books. (New York, D. Ap- 


pleton & Co. 


That excellent series of novels, the Town and Country Li- 
brary, has added recently “The Sea-Farers,” a delightful ro- 
mance by that charming story-teller, John Bloundelle-Burton; 
“The Minister’s Guest,” by Isabel Smith, a novel of English 
Country life; and “Brown of Lost River,” an American story 
by Mary E. Stickney. This last gives a glowing picture of life 
on the Wyoming plains and seems to be written from the in- 
side of ranch-life. The history of Brown, “the best bronco 
breaker in Wyoming,” forms the principal interest and is well 
told. One can always be sure of a good novel in buying a copy 
of this well known series. (New York, D. Appleton & Co.) 


“The Don’t Worry Nuggets” are charming little volumes 
of the golden sayings of Epictetus, Emerson, George Eliot and 
Robert Browning, daintily bound and beautifully printed. 
They give us in convenient form a host of maxims and epi- 
grams helpful to daily life and inspiring as catch words for the 
busy. The selections are well chosen, stimulating and suggest- 
ive, forming a cheerful, practical philosophy made up of bits 
of the world’s best wisdom. They are in corded cloth with 
gilt top, at only 45 cents a volume. (New York, Fords, How- 


ard & ‘Hulbert.) 


“The Farringdons” makes the third remarkably clever 
novel by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. It is a book of intense 
interest and like “Isabel Carnaby” and “A Double Thread,” it 
is full of crisp and original dialogue with a strong undercurrent 
of wholesome philosophy. The scene of “The Farringdons”’ is 
laid in the “Black Country” of England, where live the Far- 
ringdons, “a hardy race whose time was taken up in the mak- 
ing of iron and the saving of souls.” A daughter of this house 
who develops an artistic temperament plays the leading part in 
the story. From her environments, in which the quaint char- 
acters of rustics and workingmen hold a large place, she passes 
for a time to a very different scene in London. The book is 
distinguished by the close observation and the interest in reli- 
gious and social questions which have helped to gain for Miss 
Fowler her high place in contemporary fiction. Her abundant 
sympathy with humanity, her understanding of the religious 


beliefs expressed by her characters, and her skill in imparting 
life and movement to all the figures of a story dealing with the 
Methodism of the Black Country, and also with the social life 
of London, render this picture of life the broadest and strong- 
est work which she has given us in the opinions of some; al- 
though Miss Fowler or anybody else will find hard work in ex- 
celling “Isabel Carnaby” for brilliancy. (New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


“The Heart’s Highway” is the title of the latest novel by 
Mary E. Wilkins, and her stories are always welcome. Indeed, 
she has won for herself a warm corner in the hearts of the 
American people from which it would be difficult to displace 
her. In this book she has made her first effort in historical 
fiction and like all she does created a success. “The Heart’s 
Highway” is a romance of Virginia during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century and the hero belongs to that popular 
order of lately created heroes—the young Englishman of for- 
tune who is serving time as a convict in the colonfes as a pen- 
ance for some misdemeanor at home—As in “Prisoners of 
Hope,” “Janice Meredith” and other books which have similar 
characters in the hero’s part, he (who in this case is called 
“Harry Maria Wingfield’) falls in love with the daughter of 
him whom he is bound to serve and the interest of the story 
hinges mainly on their adventures. The development of the 
character of the lovely heroine as well as that of the hero is 
along natural lines and only adds to the interest of the real ac- 
tion of the tale, the scene being laid just after Bacon’s rebel- 
lion. There are very funny dramatic incidents, and the local 
atmosphere is excellent. The story is written with all Miss 
Wilkins’ charm of style and graceful diction and will be sought 
after by the thousands who are seeking eagerly everything new 
in the field of historical romance. (New York, Doubleday, 


Page & Co.) 


Another good novel is Mr. J. A. Altsheler’s “In Circling 
Camps,” a story of our Civil War. We have had so many 
historical novels concerning older times that a good story olf 
the Civil War, written thirty-five years afterward is very ac- 
ceptable. “In Circling Camps” is a strong, human story with 
some well written battle scenes and many incidents which 
made up a life of personal bravery. Underneath is the record 
of human love which transforms the mere story into modern 
romance. The book abounds in thrilling situations and holds 
the attention constantly. (New York, D. Appleton & Co.) 


“A New Aristocracy” is the title of a successful novel by 
“Birch Arnold” of the Detroit Journal, who is, in private life, 
Mrs. Alice E. Bartlett, and one of the most successful women 
journalists of that section. It is a novel with a purpose, touch- 
ing closely and thoroughly on religious life and socialistic doc- 
trine. One paper has said of her: “In dialect she is particu- 
larly happy, the humor and pathos of common speech being 
woven into admirable rythm, but in that domain which may 
more truly be denominated poetry, Mrs. Arnold has won well 
deserved success. Birch Arnold is a resident of Detroit, Mich., 
and though she reached fame over the stony journalistic road, 
she has been able to ‘grind’ without losing the power of strong 
and original work. She has had the good sense never to at- 
tempt flights beyond her power and her song, though it be only 
the trill of the robin in familiar woods, or the play of the sun- 
light upon the meadows, strikes a pure note.” “The New 


Aristocracy” corroborates this and shows the poet's touch all 


the way through. 
Larned street.) 


(Detroit, Bartlett Publishing Co., 44 West 
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A valuable book to students, and to the general reader as 
well, is May Alden Ward’s “Prophets of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” Mrs Ward has for some time been known as a thor- 
ough-going student and lecturer on literary topics, and this 
little volume gives us three of her most scholarly papers. Her 
aim is to show the relation between the three “‘prophets,” Car- 
lyle, Ruskin and Tolstoi, and their effect on the life and litera- 
ture of the century just waning; all social reformers working 
toward the highest and nearly the same ends. She shows us 
how they strove to utter the gospel which proved prophetic of 
the great movement now sweeping over the world, bringing 
sweetness and comfort and joy to human life. ‘Carlyle’s gospel 
of work, ‘Ruskin’s life as a social reformer and Tolstoi’s gospel 
are analytically and helpfully considered. There is a fine half- 
tone of Carlyle as frontispiece and the volume is daintily 
bound. (Boston, Little, Brown & Co.) 


The editor of The Century is receiving inquiries about the 
author of “The Helmet of Navarre,” the historical romance 
which began to appear serially in the August number of the 
magazine. Miss Bertha Runkle is the only child of Mrs. L. 
G. Runkle, a well-known New York journalist, and one of the 
editors of the Charles Dudley Warner “Library of the World’s 
Best Literature.” The present work is a maiden effort at fic- 
tion-writing. She was born in New Jersey a few and twenty 
years ago, ve went to kindergarten as a child, nor to col- 
lege as a young woman, has traveled little, and has never been 
in France—which possibly accounts for her laying there the 
scene of her romance. , 


A strange study in the life of a woman is “The Garden of 
Eden,” by Blanche Willis Howard, and we are bound to believe 
a transcript from the life-book of the author. It is a posthu- 
mous work, lacking the final editing of the author, and this 
may account for some of the shortcomings to be found in the 
book, for it would seem that she wrote out from the fulness of 
her experience, trusting to time to examine and excise those 
portions that were best untold in print. It is the story of an 
American woman in Germany, with her many lovers and her 
great loves. It is told with power and exhibits a woman’s 
heart as few books do. The hosts of friends of the writer of 
One Summer will read this, the last from her gifted pen, with 
profound interest. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


In “Hotel de Rambouillet,” by Leon H. Vincent, we have 
a brief study in French society and letters in the XVII. cen- 
tury, a period that never loses interest to the student of man- 
ners and people. The delightful “Precieuses” are set forth 
with distinct clearness and their doings and sayings are glow- 
ingly described. It is a charming book and will find welcome 
with all lovers of French lives and letters of two centuries ago. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


“Bird Studies With a Camera,” by Frank M. Chapman, of 
the American Museum of Natural History, is a book of unique 
interest and great value. The author has as fascinating a pen 
as Ernest Seton-Thompson, while his pictures are absolutely 
accurate, inasmuch as they are the products of the camera. 
Mr. Chapman had marvellous success in photographing birds 
in nature; some of his pictures are seeming impossibilities. 
Never before have birds in nature been so faithfully shown, 
never before have they been so accurately and lovingly de- 
scribed. The text is exquisite and inviting, the pictures superb 
and artistic. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


“Geber,” by Kate A. Benton, is a tale of the reign of 
Harun al Raschid, Khalif of Baghdad, is now in its second 
edition and is speeding on to greater popularity. It is the 
story of the great physician, Geber, but is not restricted to 
events connected with his lifetime. There is a splendid plot 
running through the book, and this is set forth with fine power 
and embellished with gorgeous pictures of the court which for 
magnificence and splendor has never been surpassed in The 
history of the world. The book is a distinct contribution to the 
history of the time of Harun, and all students of Oriental 
affairs will find it to be a faithful and entertaining volume. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co.) 


“Nuggets” is the happy title of a little series of little books, 
each a pocketbook in size, each a treasure house in contents. 
The titles of the books of the series are: Don’t Worry; Patri- 
otic; Educational; Philosophic; and Historical Nuggets. Each 
book contains selections from the greatest writers on the sub- 
ject, and makes a book that is more convenient than a whole 
library of books when one is in want of specific thought. The 
series ought to have a phenomenal sale in schools, libraries, 
homes. Price 45 cents each. (New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hurlbert.) 


In “The Son of the Wolf,’ Jack London gives us nine 
short stories of the Yukon. They are virile, vital, full of the 
spirit that nowadays so powerfully urges men—and women—to 
seek new conditions and better fortunes in far countries. It is 
pre-eminently a book for the man of today. Jack London’s 
work is likened by many to that of Kipling, and he certainly 
does belong to the new generation of writers. But he has a 
strong individuality of his own that makes him one of the 
“coming men” in literature. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co.) 


“The Girl at the Half Way House” is another evidence of 
the new in literature. It is a succession of vivid sketches of a 
period which is only just closed, yet which has become his- 
torical, almost idyllic. The opening up of the West after the 
war and the picturesque and often brutal incidents of the 
pioneer settlements which followed the advancing railway lines 
has already supplied the material for a new literary species. 
The novel is historical in the completest sense in that it pre- 
serves a view of a most striking and picturesque phase of our 
American civilization—the growth of a city of the plains and 
with it the evolution of the life that made the growth not only 
romantic and striking, but imperial so far as it is possible. Mr. 
Hough has put into this story the fascination which that life 
had for those who were in it and were a part of it. Everybody 
interested in the life of the strong young West will be delighted 
with the book. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


Two late issues in the Town and Country Library are “The 
Jay-Hawkers.” by Adela E. Orpen, and “The Flower of the 
Flock,” by W. E. Norris. The former is a story of free soil 
and the border ruffian days, and should be read for its his- 
torical value, although for that matter it is a delightful story in 
itself. John Brown and his followers figure largely in it, and 
there is a fascinating love-tale intermingled. It is strongly 
told, with a fresh and simple style and stirring interest. Mr. 
Norris’ last novel, “The Flower of the Flock,” is also an 
American story, and like all his work is distinguished by a 
pleasant humor and rare power in the delineation of character. 
Both these books are notable additions to a thoroughly de- 
sirable series of novels. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
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“Robert Tournay” is one of the successes of the summer 
in the field of historical fiction. It is the work of William Sage, 
son of the well-known worker, Abby Sage Richardson. The 
novel treats of the stirring times of the “Reign of Terror,” and 
among its characters are Robespierre, Jacques Danton and 
General Hoche. The chief character, however, is Robert Tour- 
nay, who rises from being a servant’s son to a colonel of the 
republic and a hero. The story is splendidly told and the in- 
terest increases from the beginning to the dramatic close, 
which marks the close of the revolution. The book is dedi- 
cated “To my mother, to whom I owe everything.” (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


“Eben Holden” bids fair to be as great a success as “David 
Harum,” to which it is sometimes compared, and which it is 
not at all like. It is evidently true that the reading public 
knows a good thing when it sees it. There is something so 
fresh, so breezy, so out-of-doorsy about the book that its read- 
ing operates like a tonic. Uncle Eb is a delightful character, 
and one that deserves a permanent place in the gallery of the 
heroes of fiction. His geniality, his rugged honesty, his natural 
shrewdness and his keen sense of humor combine to give him 
an individuality so strong and distinct that one almost feels as 
if he were a living man and not a mere creation of fiction. His 
homely sayings are racy of the soil; his philosophy a quaint 
mingling of native wit and keen observation. It is more than 
an ordinary story. It is a spirited, effective study of character 
and a thoroughly entertaining novel. It has been adopted by 
the United States navy as a standard work of fiction to be 
distributed among the libraries of the various men-of-war in 
the service. At the present writing the book has not been out 
two months and is already in its thirtieth thousand. It is surely 
one of the few books of the season that must not be overlooked 
or forgotten: and evidently it isn’t. (Boston: Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co.) 


The discussion that has been aroused over Judge Robert 


Grant’s “Unleavened Bread” as to whether the heroine is an 
exception, and not the rule, among American clubwomen has 
called forth the following quatrain from a writer in Land of 
Sunshine: 

We all know this type of the Tady-Whose-Mind-Hurts- 
Her: 


No woman’s club, however watched and tended, 
But one such sham is there; 

There is no editor, howe’er defended 
But knows the “Selma” air. 


Prof. Harry Thurston Peck has some interesting things to 
say about this novel in the July Bookman. He confesses that 
he approached the novel with a prejudice. “But,” he adds, “a 
very carefu! reading of it compels us at the outset to say that 
no American writer for many years has wrought out a work of 
fiction so full of meaning, so admirable in its literary quality, 
and so large and comprehensive in its scope as this book of Mr. 
Grant’s.” He then goes on to show that; although we have had 
many novels of locality, by Howells, Matthews, Garland, Cable, 
Harte, and others, the American novel we have never had. “In 


‘Unleavened Bread,’ however,” he says, “there is really some- 
thing new—a recurrent perception of certain things which are 
not localized in our life, but which are as true of one section of 
our country as of another, and which are, therefore, broadly 
and significantly American.”—New York Times. 


The Club Woman in Clubs of six or over, 75 cents per 
annum. 


NOTES, 


Imitation is the sincerest flattery. The Club Woman has 
yet to start a new feature or a fresh method that isn’t immedi- 
ately copied by other club journals; and it has yet to record 
its first imitation of others. 


Your valuable paper I trust will double its subscription list 
in Minnesota this year. The rank and file of club women do 
not half appreciate the value of state Year Books and a good, 
live club paper such as yours.—Lydia P. Williams, President 
Minnesota Federation. 


Many a man and many a woman is today longing for condi- 
tions better and higher than he or she is in, who might be using 
the samie time now spent in vain, indefinite, spasmodic longings, 
in putting into operation forces which, accompanied by the right 
personal activity, would speedily bring the fullest realization of 
his or her fondest dreams.—Ralph Waldo Trine in ‘““What All 
the World’s a-Seeking. 


I simply could not get along without The Club Woman. 
I read it all through privately at once on receipt, then some of 
the chief articles at our club meetings, and repeat this program 
for the benefit of the W. C. T. U., of which I am a member. 
Then in order that the previous influence may be extended as 
far as possible I carefully lend my copy to my friends in order 
that they may catch the inspiration. I said at our State Federa- 
tion convention that The Club Woman was the best woman's 
paper printed, and I believe it is—Maria L. Trenholm- Hidden, 
Vancouver, Wash. 


I enclose a dollar and address for a new subscriber to The 
Club Woman. I do not see how a good club woman can do 
without it. I think the last number proves how valuable arf 
official organ is —Mary Smith Lockwood of Washington, D. C., 
Director of the G. F. W. C. 


I write to congratulate you. The Federation displayed good 
sense, good judgment and above all hearty appreciation of good 
work in making The Club Woman the Federation organ, and 
doing this by unanimous vote.—Caroline Prentis, Kansas City. 


BAKING POwDER 


Superior to all others 
in leavening strength. 


MADE OF PURE CREAM OF TARTAR. NO ALUM. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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THE LONGFELLOW NATIONAL [IESPORIAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 


This association has been formed for the purpose of erect- 
ing a statue of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in the city of 
Washington. It is hoped that such a project will commend 
itself to the public as worthy of commendation and support. 
Washington already contains the statues of more than a score 
of eminent citizens, but among them there is not one which 
marks distinguished services rendered to our national litera- 
ture. It has been thought by many competent judges that a 
statue of Longfellow placed here would be a fitting tribute 
both to his fame and to the distinction which he conferred upon 
American letters. It is a grave reproach to us that while Eng- 
land has been quick to recognize his eminence by placing his 
bust in Westminster Abbey, our own people have as yet done 
little to testify the affection and pride with which millions re- 
gard one who is, beyond all others, the poet of the American 
home and fireside. 

While there may be some who question the claim of Long- 
fellow to the title of our greatest poet, there are, on the other 
hand, few who would not place his as second only to some 
more favored name. No one of our poets has been translated 
into so many modern languages, and no one has ever so beau- 
tifully illustrated the earlier phases of our national life as the 
-author of “Hiawatha,” of “Evangeline,” and of “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish.” Many of his poems have become, in 
a measure, a part of our household speech; the best aspects of 
our social and religious life have, through his works, been 
made familiar to the world; while American patriotism has 
been powerfully stimulated by the lines with which every child 
is familiar, addressed to “The Ship of State.” If, in addition 
to this, we remember, that so gracious and engaging a person- 
ality, so complete and beautiful a life have rarely, if ever, 
graced the literature of any nation, we may well conclude that 
to place a lasting memorial to Longfellow in the city which 
belongs to all our people, and to which they send their repre- 
sentatives to make their laws, is to furnish both a true inspira- 
tion to our highest ideals of citizenship and a testimony to the 
achievements which we value most. 

The Longfellow Memorial Association, therefore, appeals 
with confidence to the generosity of the public to aid its pur- 
pose, by subscribing liberally toward the erection of this statue. 
The smallest contributions will be welcomed. It is estimated 
that the sum of $35,000 is needed to procure a statue worthy of 
the poet. Five thousand dollars is already pledged, and a bill 
is pending before Congress asking for an appropriation for 
the site and pedestal. It is hoped that the response to this 
appeal may be both prompt and generous. If many individuals 
will personally interest themselves to support this undertaking 
the year will see the memorial an assured success. 

The officers of the association are: President, Hon. Mel- 
ville W. Fuller, chief justice of the United States; vice-presi- 
dent, Hon. George F. Hoar, senator from Massachusetts; sec- 


retary, Gen. Adolphus W. Greeley, U. S. A.; treasurer, Brain- 
ard H. Warner; executive committee, Rev. Alexander Mackay- 
Smith, Gen. Adolphus W. Greeley, Hon. John B. Henderson, 
Mr. S. H. Kauffmann, Mr. John Joy Edson, Mr. Lewis J. Da- 
vis, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Mr. Brainard H. Warner. 
Contributions great or small may be sent to the assistant 
secretary, Mrs. A. N. George, 43 Thorndike street, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 


KENTUCKY. 


The committee on travelling libraries, of which Mrs. C. P. 
Barnes is chairman, sent out a full report of the work accom- 
plished there, from which we take the following: 

During the centennial year the American Library Associa- 
tion was organized for the purpose of promoting library inter- 
ests in the country, taking for its motto “The best reading, for 
the highest number, at the least cost.” This organization was 
followed by state library associations, with liberal legislation in 
some states, free library commissions in others, from which 
was evolved the travelling library for persons far removed from 
either state or public libraries. 

New York was the first to introduce this system of travel- 
ling libraries, having started in 1893. Ohio, Iowa and Michi- 
gan passed laws establishing them, while in Wisconsin they are 
successfully conducted on philanthropic lines. Illinois reports 
a number in active operation under the auspices of the 
Women’s Clubs comprising its State Federation. Tennessee 
has planned a system for her mountains. Georgia has a coast 
line for sailors and seamen handsomely assisted by that 
princely patron of libraries—Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Colorado 
has twenty travelling libraries in the small towns and mining 
camps. 

Michigan under most liberal library legislation has two 
hundred travelling libraries for farmer’s clubs and rural dis- 
tricts. 

Missouri will urge her next legislature to make an appro- 
priation for the travelling libraries. New Jersey reports an 
appropriation of $1500 for her twenty-eight travelling libraries. 

Pennsylvania, through her free library commission, has 
started travelling libraries in remote quarters of her large cit- 
ies. California has just secured legislation authorizing travel- 
ling libraries. Kansas has fallen in line—other states are agi- 
tating the question—while Kentucky with neither a free library 
commission nor direct legislation, has in active circulation fifty 
libraries, averaging fifty-five volumes to the box—nearly three 
thousand volumes. 

The work of the year ending May troth differs from that of 
the preceding year by greater interests among clubs, closer 
contact with the mountain people through personal corre- 
spondence, and better results reported by the mountain libra- 
rians. 

The books were labeled, numbered, catalogued, and sup- 
plied with the customary book marks. The catalogues show a 
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selection of books and magazines suitable for children. Fic- 
tion, travels, biographies, poetry, St. Nicholas, Chatterbox, 
Century, Harper’s, etc., form the bulk of each case. 

A beginning was made last spring toward the travelling 
picture gallery authorized in 18698. 

The local committee of Louisville collected halftones of 
scenery and noted people, colored prints of children, fruits, 
flowers, and birds—copies of old pictures—bright calendars 
and reproductions of World’s Fair views. They mounted the 
same on gray cardboard—finishing each with a brass eyelet for 
hanging. They were packed in lots of thirty-five each, and 
sent with ten boxes leaving Louisville. 

A mountain preacher advised that these be sent for free 
distribution by the librarians. The result will be watched with 
interest. 

Club women are urged to save every picture of any merit 
for this work. Calendars serve the double purpose of paper- 
ing and beautifying the walls of the mountain cabins. 

The work is twofold—that of the state committee and that 
of the individual clubs. 

The filling of a box with carefully selected books for youth- 
ful readers, labeling, cataloguing the same and shipping ac- 
cording to the schedule, is but a beginning. Each club should 
send its boxes freight prepaid, should correspond with the li- 
brarians receiving the same, should keep in close touch with 
the intellectual needs of the community to be benefited, and 
should send a condensed statement to the chairman for her 
annual report. 

The other part of this work is that your state committee, 
which is contracting for its material and printing, and an ex- 
tensive correspondence—a correspondence in search of libra- 
rians able and willing to co-operate as indicated, a corre- 
spondence with railroad officials concerning free transporta- 
tion, routes and connections with the mountain roads and push 
boats on the river. It also means a general correspondence 
with clubs in the state, with travelling library committees in 
other states, and with those societies and individuals interested 
in this movement. 


TENNESSEE. 


It does not require a visit to a great Federation meeting 
to learn what the club women are doing; even a cursory glance 
at the year books of the individual clubs will prove the potent 
factor they have become in educational, industrial and civic 
affairs. 

When we look over the programs of the first club years in 
Tennessee—and Tennessee may be said to fairly represent 
each state, we find a few women had banded themselves to- 
gether to study literature. This association proved so con- 
genial and beneficial that others were drawn into the circle, 
mothers and working women who had thought they had no 
time for self culture. The program broadened with the mental 
growth of the members; year by year we can trace the im- 
provement in the programs, so we now find, in addition to 
literature and history, there are departments for study of edu- 
cation, art, music and civics, and we see the practical applica- 
tion of the best thoughts on these lines. 

One club in Tennessee, the Cosmos, is studying poetry ex- 
clusively, and this seems so unusual now-a-days that some of 
the other clubs have called it “impractical and visionary,” but 
the fact that it has in view a plan to erect a modern club house, 
with a good library and every modern convenience, proves 
that club spirit will out, in spite of poetry, and, as one of its 
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clever members said, “whether woman works for the sanitary 
improvement of school houses or jails, places pictures or tooth- 
picks in each, or lends her time and talents only to mental pur- 
suits, she ig a very superior creature to the old time woman 
whose weekly calendar began with Monday’s scrubbing and 
ended with Saturday’s tubbing.” 

Several clubs in Tennessee have given attention to street 
cleaning. The little city of Harriman has been improved and 
incidentally beautified by its club women, who have had trash 
receptacles placed on the streets and in the public buildings, 
and have educated the citizens to the point of using them. 
They have encouraged the planting of trees along the streets 
by offering a prize to the one who will plant the greatest num- 
ber of trees during a year. | 

In several places, notably in Knoxville, the clubs have pre- 
vailed upon the retail merchants to give their clerks half holi- 
days on Fridays during the hot months. 

Employment has been secured for quite a number of moun- 
tain women by obtaining orders for woven rugs and portieres. 
Several scholarships have been established. 

Ossoli Circle of Knoxville appropriates a sum annually to 
assist girls who are attending the University of Tennessee. 

All over the state we see the fruits of the club spirit, which 
is to help others to attain that which it has tried and found 
good; namely, to cherish and cultivate the useful, the beautiful 
and the mentally and morally elevating. 


C. R. Greer. 
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THE LONGFELLOW NATIONAL [IEPORIAL AS- 


SOCIATION. 


This association has been formed for the purpose of erect- 
ing a statue of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in the city of 
Washington. It is hoped that such a project will commend 
itself to the public as worthy of commendation and support. 
Washington already contains the statues of more than a score 
of eminent citizens, but among them there is not one which 
marks distinguished services rendered to our national litera- 
ture. It has been thought by many competent judges that a 
statue of Longfellow placed here would be a fitting tribute 
both to his fame and to the distinction which he conferred upon 
American letters. It is a grave reproach to us that while Eng- 
land has been quick to recognize his eminence by placing his 
bust in Westminster Abbey, our own people have as yet done 
little to testify the affection and pride with which millions re- 
gard one who is, beyond all others, the poet of the American 
home and fireside. 

While there may be some who question the claim of Long- 
fellow to the title of our greatest poet, there are, on the other 
hand, few who would not place his as second only to some 
more favored name. No one of our poets has been translated 
into so many modern languages, and no one has ever so beau- 
tifully illustrated the earlier phases of our national life as the 
author of “Hiawatha,” of “Evangeline,” and of “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish.” Many of his poems have become, in 
a measure, a part of our household speech; the best aspects of 
our social and religious life have, through his works, been 
made familiar to the world; while American patriotism has 
been powerfully stimulated by the lines with which every child 
is familiar, addressed to “The Ship of State.” If, in addition 
to this, we remember, that so gracious and engaging a person- 
ality, so complete and beautiful a life have rarely, if ever, 
graced the literature of any nation, we may well conclude that 
to place a lasting memorial to Longfellow in the city which 
belongs to all our people, and to which they send their repre- 
sentatives to make their laws, is to furnish both a true inspira- 
tion to our highest ideals of citizenship and a testimony to the 
achievements which we value most. 

The Longfellow Memorial Association, therefore, appeals 
with confidence to the generosity of the public to aid its pur- 
pose, by subscribing liberally toward the erection of this statue. 
The smallest contributions will be welcomed. It is estimated 
that the sum of $35,000 is needed to procure a statue worthy of 
the poet. Five thousand dollars is already pledged, and a bill 
is pending before Congress asking for an appropriation for 
the site and pedestal. It is hoped that the response to this 
appeal may be both prompt and generous. If many individuals 
will personally interest themselves to support this undertaking 
the year will see the memorial an assured success. 

The officers of the association are: President, Hon. Mel- 
ville W. Fuller, chief justice of the United States; vice-presi- 


retary, Gen. Adolphus W. Greeley, U. S. A.; treasurer, Brain- 
ard H. Warner; executive committee, Rev. Alexander Mackay- 
Smith, Gen. Adolphus W. Greeley, Hon. John B. Henderson, 
Mr. S. H. Kauffmann, Mr. John Joy Edson, Mr. Lewis J. Da- 
vis, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Mr. Brainard H. Warner. 
Contributions great or small may be sent to the assistant 
secretary, Mrs. A. N. George, 43 Thorndike street, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 


KENTUCKY. 


The committee on travelling libraries, of which Mrs. C. P. 
Barnes is chairman, sent out a full report of the work accom- 
plished there, from which we take the following: 

During the centennial year the American Library Associa- 
tion was organized for the purpose of promoting library inter- 
ests in the country, taking for its motto “The best reading, for 
the highest number, at the least cost.” This organization was 
followed by state library associations, with liberal legislation in 
some states, free library commissions in others, from which 
was evolved the travelling library for persons far removed from 
either state or public libraries. 

New York was the first to introduce this system of travel- 
ling libraries, having started in 1893. Ohio, Iowa and Michi- 
gan passed laws establishing them, while in Wisconsin they are 
successfully conducted on philanthropic lines. Illinois reports 
a number in active operation under the auspices of the 
Women’s Clubs comprising its State Federation. Tennessee 
has planned a system for her mountains. Georgia has a coast 
line for sailors and seamen handsomely assisted by that 
princely patron of libraries—Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Colorado 
has twenty travelling libraries in the small towns and mining 
camps. 

Michigan under most liberal library legislation has two 
hundred travelling Ubgaties for farmer’s clubs and rural dis- 
tricts. 

Missouri will urge her next legislature to make an appro- 
priation for the travelling libraries. New Jersey reports an 
appropriation of $1500 for her twenty-eight travelling libraries. 

Pennsylvania, through her free library commission, has 
started travelling libraries in remote quarters of her large cit- 
ies. California has just secured legislation authorizing travel- 
ling libraries. Kansas has fallen in line—other states are agi- 
tating the question—while Kentucky with neither a free library 
commission nor direct legislation, has in active circulation fifty 
libraries, averaging fifty-five volumes to the box—nearly three 
thousand volumes. 

The work of the year ending May roth differs from that of 
the preceding year by greater interests among clubs, closer 
contact with the mountain people through personal corre- 
spendence, and better results reported by the mountain libra- 
rians. 

The books were labeled, numbered, catalogued, and sup- 
plied with the customary book marks. The catalogues show a 
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selection of books and magazines suitable for children. Fic- 
tion, travels, biographies, poetry, St. Nicholas, Chatterbox, 
Century, Harper’s, etc., form the bulk of each case. 

A beginning was made last spring toward the travelling 
picture gallery authorized in 18608. 

The local committee of Louisville collected halftones of 
scenery and noted people, colored prints of children, fruits, 
flowers, and birds—copies of old pictures—bright calendars 
and reproductions of World’s Fair views. They mounted the 
same on gray cardboard—finishing each with a brass eyelet for 
hanging. They were packed in lots of thirty-five each, and 
sent with ten boxes leaving Louisville. 

A mountain preacher advised that these be sent for free 
distribution by the librarians. The result will be watched with 
interest. 

Club women are urged to save every picture of any merit 
for this work. Calendars serve the double purpose of paper- 
ing and beautifying the walls of the mountain cabins. 

The work is twofold—that of the state committee and that 
of the individual clubs. 

The filling of a box with carefully selected Sali for youth- 
ful readers, labeling, cataloguing the same and shipping ac- 
cording to the schedule, is but a beginning. Each club should 
send its boxes freight prepaid, should correspond with the li- 
brarians receiving the same, should keep in close touch with 
the intellectual needs of the community to be benefited, and 
should send a condensed statement to the chairman for her 
annual report. 

The other part of this work is that your state committee, 
which is contracting for its material and printing, and an ex- 
tensive correspondence—a correspondence in search of libra- 
rians able and willing to co-operate as indicated, a corre- 
spondence with railroad officials concerning free transporta- 
tion, routes and connections with the mountain roads and push 
boats on the river. It also means a general correspondence 
with clubs in the state, with travelling library committees in 
other states, and with those societies and individuals interested 
in this movement. 


TENNESSEE. 


It does not require a visit to a great Federation meeting 
to learn what the club women are doing; even a cursory glance 
at the year books of the individual clubs will prove the potent 
factor they have become in educational, industrial and civic 
affairs. 

When we look over the programs of the first club years in 
Tennessee—and Tennessee may be said to fairly represent 
each state, we find a few women had banded themselves to- 
gether to study literature. This association proved so con- 
genial and beneficial that others were drawn into the circle, 
mothers and working women who had thought they had no 
time for self culture. The program broadened with the mental 
growth of the members; year by year we can trace the im- 
provement in the programs, so we now find, in addition to 
literature and history, there are departments for study of edu- 
cation, art, music and civics, and we see the practical applica- 
tion of the best thoughts on these lines. 

One club in Tennessee, the Cosmos, is studying poetry ex- 
clusively, and this seems so unusual now-a-days that some of 
the other clubs have called it “impractical and visionary,” but 
the fact that it has in view a plan to erect a modern club house, 
with a good library and every modern convenience, proves 
that club spirit will out, in spite of poetry, and, as one of its 
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clever members said, “whether woman works for the sanitary 
improvement of school houses or jails, places pictures or tooth- 
picks in each, or lends her time and talents only to mental pur- 
suits, she ig a very superior creature to the old time woman 
whose weekly calendar began with Monday’s scrubbing and 
ended with Saturday’s tubbing.” 

Several clubs in Tennessee have given attention to street 
cleaning. The little city of Harriman has been improved and 
incidentally beautified by its club women, who have had trash 
receptacles placed on the streets and in the public buildings, 
and have educated the citizens to the point of using them. 
They have encouraged the planting of trees along the streets 
by offering a prize to the one who will plant the erampest num- 
ber of trees during a year. 

In several places, notably in Knoxville, the clubs have pre- 
vailed upon the retail merchants to give their clerks half holi- 
days on Fridays during the hot months. 

Employment has been secured for quite a number of moun- 
tain women by obtaining orders for woven rugs and portieres. 
Several scholarships have been established. 

Ossoli Circle of Knoxville appropriates a sum annually to 
assist girls who are attending the University of Tennessee. 

All over the state we see the fruits of the club spirit, which 
is to help others to attain that which it has tried and found 
good; namely, to cherish and cultivate the useful, the beautiful 
and the mentally and morally elevating. 

C. R. Greer. 
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CONCERNING CATS, 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW, Woman. 


This is a work of profound interest to all cat 
lovers and fanciers. It contains a thorough and 
reliable history of cats, enriched with stories 
gathered from rare volumes. There are chapters 
on the author’s pet cats as well as those of noted 
people; historic cats; high-bred cats in England 
and America; the cats of poetry and art; cat 
hospitals and refuges; kittens and their tricks; 
characteristics of cats, and chapters on the dis- 
eases of cats and their treatment. 

It is a striking and valuable volume of great 
interest to all who breed cats and to all who have 
them for household pets. 

The book is embellished with thirty-two (32) 
full page half-tone engravings of tamous cats. 
Elegantly bound, with decorated cover and gilt 
top. 


Miss Winslow has put many animal lovers under a debt of 
gratitude for the book she has written in praise of cathood. It 
will be impossible for the most Indifferent human being to 
ruse Concerning Cats without saying, ‘‘ Who knows but I 
ave been guilty of injustice toan interesting creature.’’—Bos- 
ton Herald. 


Miss Winslow has accumulated stores of cat lore and sets 
them forth so attractively that the veriest hater of her pet ani- 
mal will be won to read her.—Chicago Evening Post. 


At all Bookstores, or may be had of the Publishers, Carriage Prepaid, $1.50. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 


GOOD FOR ALL STATES. 


In Arkansas the educational committee have this to say: 
The typical club woman, as an integer in a large common unit, 
should remember, therefore, that club relations impose respon- 
sibilities from which she cannot escape. To properly estimate 
the strength and possibilities of the A. F. W. C., we have but 
to reflect upon what one alert, capable American woman can 
accomplish; then apply the rules of multiplication, and the re- 
sult is obvious. Twenty-six hundred club women are a power 
when united. 

The committee ask of the club women the consideration 
and furthering of the following suggestions: 

1. Since investigation has located our educational weak- 
ness in limited free school privileges, let us seek to remedy 
this evil by tactful and conservative methods, directed to our 
law-making powers. 

2. To provide works of art for the schoolroom. 

3. Encourage the establishment of kindergartens in every 
hamlet in the state. 

4. Advocate a chair of pedagogy in state colleges. 

5. Let interest be focused upon the child as the future 
guardian of our civilization. _ 

6. Encourage music, sewing and domestic science in our 
public schools. 

7. Stimulate business methods in club women, with re- 
spect to prompt correspondence, and punctuality in keeping en- 
gagements. 

8. Investigate sanitary condition of local schools, and 
seek to create higher ideals for home and school. 

9. Let each club in the Federation establish during the 
present year at least one travelling library. 


10. Work earnestly to secure a chair of domestic science 
in our state university. 

11. Let each club elect an educational secretary who will, 
as the point of contact between clubs and committee on edu- 
cation, push this work, and report results to chairman of this 
committee quarterly. 

The committee further recommended the frequent and gen- 
eral discussion of educational topics at club meetings and sug- 
gest the following subjects: 

1. The industrial feature in female education. 

2. The necessity for individual effort in the protection of 
our native birds. 

3. Study of Arkansas tax and school laws with the view 
to increasing the former and amending the latter. 

4. Educational influence and work of women’s clubs as a 
subjective as well as objective source of development. 

5. The growth of education in the United States during 
the nineteenth century. 

6. The educational value of music and the results of com- 
pulsory musical instruction. 

7. The educational value of newspapers and periodicals. 

8. The importance of special training in correct composi- 
sition—that feature in education so conspicuously neglected in 
colleges and universities. 

9. Abolition of corporal punishment in our schools. 

10. The necessity for an industrial institute and college 
for girls in Arkansas. 

11. Cultivate the speaking as well as singing voice, with 
special reference to refined conversational tones. 


IN MILWAUKEE. 


Word comes from the College Endowment Association 
that their real club work begins promptly on October 1, when 
under the auspices of the Musical Literature section Mrs. Ed- 
win F. Uhl of Chicago, president of the National Musical 
Clubs, will speak on “Modern German Music,” her daughter 
illustrating her lecture with piano selections. A reception to 
Mrs. and Miss Uhl will follow. On alternate Mondays up to 
Christmas the department will offer lectures and recitals by 
other well known musicians. On October 29, Perley Dunn 
Aldrich of Rochester, N. Y., will give a lecture and song re- 
cital on a subject not yet announced. On November 12 Mrs. 
John Vance Cheney will lecture on the Beethoven symphonies, 
illustrating her theories on the piano, and on November 26 
Mrs. J. Ellen Crosby will speak on “Parsifal” at an “open” 
evening reception. Later Miss Helen Glenny of Milwaukee 
will give a lecture on Grieg, Miss Marie Schade illustrating it, 
and programs are also to be arranged by Mrs. M. D. Kimball, 
Mrs. J. A. Segar and Mrs. H. A. Tyrell and Miss Bigelow. 

On Wednesday afternoons beginning the first week in Oc- 
tober, and continuing for six consecutive Wednesdays, Prof. 
Frederick Starr of Chicago will lecture on anthropology under 
the auspices of the Science section. 

Prof. Zeublin, who has given courses there for two winters 
past and whose influence for good in civics is everywhere ac- 
knowledged, comes back for a third time. The club women 
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have decided to share this treat with the men and the lectures 
will be given on Friday evenings in November, the subject be- 
ing “Improvement in American Cities.” Special course tick- 
ets will be arranged for men who may wish to come. 

For work in parliamentary law the association has engaged 
Mrs. Urquart Lee of Chicago, who gives six lectures during 
December and January in addition to the regular drill under 
the direction of Mrs. James B. Estee, the class parliamenta- 
rian. 

A course in history has been arranged on “The Relation 
of English Constitutional History to America,” Prof. Benja- 
min Terry of Chicago being the lecturer. The lectures will be 
on alternate Fridays. 

In the art department, Prof. W. M. French of the Art In- 
stitute will give several lectures on the general topic, “The 
Qualities Upon Which a Work of Art Depends,” and after the 
holidays a course in the arts and crafts has been planned when 
there will be lectures on “The Guilds,” “History of Furniture,” 
“History of Textiles” and “Household Arts.” 

Dean Herbert L. Willett of Chicago, a prime favorite his 
cause of his admirable courses of lectures on Biblical litera- 
ture, will resume his work, speaking on Flay morning and 
beginning with the Psalms. 

There are also to be lectures on specialties in education 
and civics. A course in English literature will begin after 
Christmas. 

The quarterly meeting will be held on October 13, when 
delegates to the State Federation’s meeting at Racine will be 
elected. It is hinted that the association will decide to bring 
out one of its members for the position of state president and 
the feeling is strong in the Federation to put «2 Milwaukee 
woman in the place, provided she can be supported by the en- 
tire Milwaukee delegation. There is a wish in the association 
to endorse Mrs. H. R. Vedder, the president, for state presi- 
dent, but it is not known whether Mrs. Vedder would consider 
this owing to the great pressure of other duties in club and 
missionary fields. Mrs. Thomas H. Brown is another College 
Endowment woman who may be a prominent factor in the 
election next November. 


WILL CLUB WOMEN EVER BE CLUBABLE? 


So asks an editorial writer who isn’t a club woman in the 
Boston Transcript. But we may as well turn a friendly ear, 
and see whether “the coat fits” us. 

“Recent developments in women’s clubs do lead the 
thoughtful observer to feel justified in saying that the club- 
women take their clubs too seriously. They saw that men en- 
joyed their clubs, and simply followed their example in 
founding what have proved to be very dissimilar bodies. They 
organized on high principles, whereas they should have under- 
stood that sociability and good fellowship are really the whole 
aim of the men’s clubs. Some way a woman may “‘frivol” per- 
sonally to a considerable extent and know that she is the men- 
tal and physical gainer thereby, but for the life of her she can’t 
as yet see her way clear to be conscientiously a party to an 
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organization whose main purpose it is to frivol. This is why 
women take their club life so seriously. 

“Why cannot the club women do as the men do at their 
clubs, and tacitly agree to give soul-stirring, hair-raising ques- 
tions the go-by? Let them taboo all lectures of any sort; give 
up “current events” classes and let great national questions go 
undiscussed except informally? Let them keep their club 
rooms and keep them open for purposes of sociability only. 
Let them serve as places for dropping in to get a cup of tea and 
a bit of good fellowship, even gossip, when household affairs 
have become a bit strenuous, somewhat as a man after a per- 
plexing day at the office finds his little stop at the club on the 
way home a real rejuvenator. 

“Just a little of this spirit in your club, mesdames, for one 
year, and see what the outcome will be. Get your information 
on the topics of the day from the same sources that supply your 
brothers’ minds. They keep fairly well posted, you will admit. 
Go to lectures to your heart’s content, but go to the same ones 
that they do. And don’t mix too many things. They smiled, 
you remember, on hearing your ideals of ‘club work.’ But 
you rather took the bit between your teeth and left out of your 
club a good many of the real things that make your men ac- 
quaintances keep up their club dues, no matter what other mat- 
ters they have to slight. The well-wishers of women’s clubs 
believe that in due evolutionary course much parliamentary 
pother and conscious culture of public conscience will be 
rooted out, or thinned out rather, to let the more natural and 
really larger ideas have a chance to grow. But we shall see.” 


The editor of The Club Woman is to speak in Racine be- 
fore the Wisconsin Federation November 8, before the Denver 
Woman’s Club November 17, and at Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Springfield, Ohio, along the way. 
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THE CLUB-WOMAN’S BONNET. 


Today the finest type of club woman refuses to wear a 
murdered bird upon her bonnet. More than this, she is co- 
operating with earnest Audubonites, by petition and bird pro- 
gram at the club, to save her feathered friends from the hand 
of a mercenary slayer. It may be surprising, but not only does 
thoughtless fashion lead the fair sex into a custom that borders 
onto savagery, thus threatening the extinction of entire species 
of birds, but there is to be considered a serious economic side. 
Specialists who are members of the American Ornithologist’s 
Union are authority for the statement that the bird population 
has been so reduced that the increase and ravages of insects 
are positively dangerous to agricultural interests.—Bertha 
Damaris Knobe in the August Woman’s Home Companion. 


We always like to hear from the small clubs. The Bena 
Dea (Tecumseh, O. T.), is starting in the new season with 
much enthusiasm. They gave an entertainment last spring, 
writes Mrs. A. T. Foster, then solicited the balance of the 
funds and built a good fence around the public school building 
and grounds, consisting of a whole block, 300 feet square. We 
also petitioned the city council to have the whole city cleaned 
up, which it granted, and directed the marshal to see that all 
premises and streets reported by us as not having complied 
with the ordinance were immediately cleaned; as a conse- 
quence we have had a nice clean city all summer. The whole 
club are well pleased with The Club Woman. I consider it ab- 
solutely necessary to every club woman, 


The Club Woman, edited by Helen M. Winslow, is one of 
the most valuable and attractive of our exchanges. It is the 
representative mouthpiece and organ of the woman’s clubs of 
the country, and is indispensable to all who want to know what 
the great army of women’s clubs are doing. We should think 
that every woman’s club in the country would find it necessary 
to take this bright, enterprising, vigorous periodical, every 
number of which contains matter of interest and importance 
not to be found elsewhere.—Woman’s Journal. 


In this time of steam-driven spindles, cutting and sewing 
machines, domestic duties are lightened, leisure is given, which 
no woman should be content to entirely fill with mere social 
or selfish pleasures; hence the club, and from it that larger 
culture that aims at something above self.—Mrs. J. C. Terrell, 
president Texas Federation. 


As man is not to live by bread alone, neither can he live 
by books. Other needs of home and its environment claim 
the attention of club women that all-important question, the 
wisest development of our children, the duty of women to 
women, of clubs to clubs and of clubs to the community.— 
Mrs. J. C. Terrell, president Texas Federation. 


I don’t intend to give up The Club Woman as long as I 
have any interest in life and work.—Lucy W. Bancker, last 
State Chairman for Michigan. 
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One of the largest women’s clubs in this country is the 
Middlesex of Lowell, Mass. It has a membership of six 
hundred and a waiting list of four hundred and sixty-two. 
The annual meeting, held May 7th, was most harmonious, and 
there prevailed throughout the meeting a unanimous spirit of 
affection and gratitude toward the retiring president, Miss 
Helen A. Whittier, who has held that office to the full limit 
allowed by the constitution, always serving the club with 
ability and tact. The speaker’s desk was adorned with many 
bouquets of choice roses, pinks and other flowers. Miss Whit- 
tier’s annual address was an able and interesting paper, giv- 
ing a clear account of the accomplishment of the club. Reso- 
lutions were passed giving credit for the wonderful prosperity 
of the club to the spirit and efforts of the retiring president, 
Miss Whittier, and on returning home Miss Whittier found 
awaiting her a beautiful chatelaine watch attached to a dia- 
mond pin. These were sent her with a box of roses as the 
gift of many warm, appreciative friends who are members of 
the Middlesex Women’s Club. The new president is Mrs. 
Virginia G. Hill, who had made a fine record previously as 
first vice-president. 
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DID IT EVER OCCUR TO YOU 


That you might help The Club Woman personally by patroniz- 
ing our advertisers,—and by letting them know it? We admit 
none but the best to these columns. Please show them that 
you appreciate that fact. 


The firm of Springer Brothers, Boston, has always been 
considered by ladies of refined and elegant taste as one of the 
most satisfactory in all ways to be found in New England. In 
the old days, when they were on Essex street, they drew the 
best trade in the city; later, when they occupied their large 
Washington street store they added thousands of regular cus- 
tomers to their list of patrons, and when, a few months ago, 
they removed to 155 Tremont street and occupied a beautiful 
store opposite the historic Common, they took another long 
step towards popularity. Their latest move is the addition of 
handsome new parlors for their custom department. With this 
room, the large windows of which not only let a flood of light 
into the parlors, but afford one of the loveliest views of the 
Common to be seen anywhere, and all its fine appointments, 
skilled workmen and courteous attendants, Springer Brothers 
have placed themselves at the very front of cloak and suit 
stores in this country. They make everything and have the 
choicest styles to be found this side of Paris and London. 


Miss Mary Boyce Temple of Knoxville, Tenn., has been 
appointed by Gov. McMillan as a commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition. This appointment was an eminently fitting one 
on account of her prominent work for the state, both educa- 
tionally and patriotically. Miss Temple organized Bonny Kate 
Chapter, D. A. R., and was regent five years, when she was 
elected to the office of national vice-president. She has re- 
cently been elected regent again, and her chapter first suggested 
to Gov. McMillan the name of Miss Temple for this high honor, 
and to them and to the efforts of the State Federation is largely 
due this very satisfactory appointment. ‘Miss Temple, it will 
be remembered, was the first corresponding secretary of the 


C. 


At this season of the year the up-to-date matron’s “fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of” winter garments and stylish, ele- 
gant furs. Nobody in Boston needs to be told that the best 
grades, styles and prices in furs can be found at the beautiful 
store of Edward Kakas & Sons, at 162 Tremont street, oppo- 
site and facing the Common. The reputation of this house 
for honest, reliable dealing and up-to-date methods cannot be 
surpassed in the United States. If you want anything new in 
furs, or have anything to be made over, be sure to go there. 


Mrs. Jeannette Robinson Murphy, whose delightful imper- 
sonations of the Southern negro character have captivated so 
many Eastern audiences, is to tour the West in January, and is 
now booking engagements for the trip. Her address is 3462 
Broadway, New York City. 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Catarrh that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the last 15 years, 
and believe him perfectly honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by their firm. 
Wrst & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARvin, Wholesale ay 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system, Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 
all’s Family Pills are the best. 
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weight of the body is thrown forward 
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correctly, the abdomen recedes, the 
chest elevates, and a fine carriage is 
the result, as well as a long waist. and 
sloping hips; the hose are supported 
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rfectly, weighs 3 ounces. (muaran- 
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29 Temple Place, Boston. 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS. 


DR. BELLE FRENCH PATTERSON, 


Nervous System ; Mental Occupation and Caltivated Nerves; Hygiene of the Scalp and 
Care of the Hair; Respiration and Circulation; How to Breathe and Good Blood; Hy- 
iene of the Skin and Care of the Complexion; The Stomach and Liver, Good 
igestion ; General Well-being, Clear Eyes; A Graceful Form, How to Obtain and 
Retain It; Woman, the Organs and Functions Peculiar to Herself; Enlightened 
Motherhood, Health, Happiness and Beauty, and other subjects. Address 195 
HuNTINGTON AVENUE, BosTON. 


THE STUDENT'S REFERENGE BUREAU, 


© der the auspices 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club, has for its purpose to meet the needs of students, public 
speakers and writers, who are either at a distance from libraries or have not the neces- 
sary time to collect data for their work. Data for writing papers — Pregrams — Dibli- 
phies — Books purchased — Questions answered — Statistical information, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. Address Cu1caGo Woman’s CLuB, 203 MICHIGAN 
Avenue, Cuicaco, 


Has the honor to present the following 

MR OFF TI-] ** Travel Talks,’’ with Stereopticon Pro- 
jections, for Clubs, Drawing-rooms and 
Schools: 1. France and Her People (three lectures). 2. Holland and the In- 
auguration of Wilhelmina. 3. From London to Rome (three lectures). 4. Legeads of 
Greek Art. 5. Women of Greek Poetry. Highest endorsement. Mrs. gay, lived 
much abroad, is a delegate to International Congress of Paris Exposition. For circu- 
and details, address Mrs. E. Morrett-Tyna, care 26 West 23d St., New York. 


LECTURER AND STORY-TELLER. 

NOTHA T Lectures Literary and 

Educationa topics, especially 

the Public Library. Entertainment suitable for small auditorium called “ A Story- 
téller’s Afternoon.” ‘Terms to clubs $10 and expenses within fifty miles of Norenik. 


$15 and expenses outside this limit. Address Norwack, Conn. 


_ 


RECITALS IN DIALECT, with monologues 
and unpublished sketches written espe- 
) cially for Mrs. Richards 


by eminent 
authors. Address 55 VeRNoN STREET, BROOKLINE, MAss. 


GRADUATE OF THRE EMERSON COLLEGE OF 
Oratory. 1. An Hour with Omar Khay- 
J yam. 2. Readings from Tennyson. 3. Mis- 
cellaneous Program. For terms and dates, address 218 Main St., Watervitce, Me. 


(Mrs. Grorcez Kennan.) Evcry-day 
Life in Russia. Informal] Talk upon 
J Russian Needle Work (illustrated). 


Forty Ideal Days in Jamaica, West Indies (illustrated with slides when committees 
furnish lantern and operator). Mrs. Kennan lectures in January, February, March and 
April. Address Bappeckx, Breton Istanp, Nova Scotia, CANADA. 


Lectures: Moral Re- 

sponsibilities of Novel- 

ists; Greek Art; Ital- 

ian Art; Archzological Discoveries; Greek Drama; English Drama; Development 

of Opera; Isabella of Spain; Elizabeth of England; Catharine of Russia; Shake- 

speare ; Dante; Goethe. Classes in English, French, German and Italian history and 
terature. Address 28 Marie Street, Roxsury, Mass. 


1. The Education of Girls. 2. The 

, . Woman of Women. 3. The Human 

Voice. 4. Good Sense and Good 

Health. 5. The Economies of Life. 6. The Use of English. 7. My Club. How 

Mine? - 8. Reading. 9. The Piebald Miscellany-Man (Tennyson). 10. Tennyson’s 

Princess}#-Woman. 11. The French Salon. 12. Selections from Browning. For 
terms and dates, address Miss KimBa.v’s ScHOOL For Giris, WorcgSTER, Mass. 


Bz_mont, Mass. Women’s Clubs 

. beneficial to women, men, the chil- 

j dren, the community. The Four 

Hindrances to World-betterment shown and disproved. The Science of Human Be- 

ings our Present Educational Need. Homesand Homemakers. Human Brotherhood 

the True Political Economy. Old Plymouth and Anti-slavery Reminiscences. Story 

of the Pilgrims’ Landing and Settlement. Humorous Readings from Mr..Wm. Henry 
and The Bybury Book. 


Instructor in PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND PraAc- 

TICK, refers, among others, by permission. to the 

following: Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, ex-State Re- 

nt, D. A. R., of Ohio; Miss Clara A. Avery, ex-President Michigan State Federa- 

~ of Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Mich.; Eliza M. Mosher, M.D., Professor of Hy- 

giene, Literary Department, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Mrs. E. Y. Com- 

stock, Marion, Ind.; Mrs. $. L. Smit , President Twentieth Century Club, Detroit, 

Mich.; Mrs. M. E. Rawson, President Cleveland Day Nursery and co a pee 

Association, Cleveland, Ohio; Madame P. Mariotte Davis, Purdue University, . 

ette, Ind.; Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, President Woman’s Club, Peoria, Ill.; M. C. 
Williams, M.D., Louisville, Ky. Address 21 BaGiey Avz., Detroit, Micu. 


MRS, VIOLA PRIGE FRANKLIN, 


study courses 
of the Nineteenth Century; American Poets; Short Story Writers ; The Growth of 
Lyric Poetry ; The Growth of Epic Poetry; The Arthurian Legend; Standard Novel- 
ists ; Studies in Robert Browning. These courses have been developed from three 
years of graduate study in Wellesley College and at the University of o. T 
written syllabi will be sent to clubs desiring this work. For further rmation, 
address 915 University Avenug, Mapison, WIs. 


MRS. FLORENCE HOWE HALL, 


the Cornerstone of Good Manners. 3. The Progress of Women in the roth Century. 
4. The Laughing Philosopher. 5. The Eternal Womanly. 6. Personal Reminiscences 
of Distinguished People. For other subjects and terms, please address Mrs. FLorgNc# 
Hows HALL, 910 MADISON AVBNUB, PLAINFIELD, NEw JERSEY. 


MISS HELEN M. WINSLOW, "Boston 
ewspapers ; terary ston o 
Today; What the Club Should 


Mean; New England Country Life, with dialect readings from Rowland Robinson, 
‘David Harum” and original verses. Address 104 oot Street, Ecieston 


‘Squars, Boston, MAss. 


Women in the Professional and In- 

: dustrial World. A Question in Social 

. Economics. Leaves from a Reporter’s 
Note-book. The Modern Newspaper, its Makers and Its Mission. Humorists of 


the Mid-Century. Address Asucrort, MAss, 


Lectures On LITERATURE, ART AND Socrotocy. The 
. . Novel and the Short Story; Tennyson; Michael An- 
Y gelo; The Training of the Future Citizen. For other 
subjects send for circular, address 281 DARTMOUTH STREET, Boston. 


TALKS ON THE Mopgern Nove tists: 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Rudyard 
Kipling, George Meredith, Hall Caine, 

Thomas Hardy. For terms and dates, address 281 DARTMOUTH STREET, BosToN. 


Five lecture recitals on the Genius AND 

INFLUENCE OF Mo.terRg, with a sixth 

evening of Stereopticon pictures. A 

complete snipes of 17th ney life. Recitations from the comedies, in the original 
French follow each lecture. or circular, etc., 401 SALem Avenue, Day- 


Ton, 


Miss HELEN M COL Is prepared to a Tue Brave as Lit- 
with Interpretative Readings, 
before Women’s 


Clubs. 
Address 146 Bowporin Street, Boston. 


Will be pleased to receive the patronage of 
resident or visiting Club 
J ust HAIRDRESSING AND MANICURE Par- 
LORS IN Ngw ENGLAND, 131 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 


§@ Musical Lectures illustrated with vocal and 

instrumental music. Subjects: “The Songs 

and ends of the Sea’; “‘ The Old Scot- 

tish Music ’’; Seven Centuries of English Song”; The Story of German Music” ; 

“ Shakespeare in Music” ; ‘‘ The History of Our National Music,” etc., etc. Address 
all applications care of New ENGLAND ConsErRVATORY, BosToNn. 


. A series of lectureson Music. 1. History of Music. 

. . » 12: The Classic and Romantic in Music. 3. Lives 

of the Composers. Each subject illustrated by 
Music. For dates and terms, address 76 East 55TH Street, New Yor«k City. 


MISS ANNIE GOOLIDGE RUST 


viz., Kinder, n Discipline a 
Fctor in Citizenship; The Individual Self-Control of the Child, Character-Building in 
the Kindergarten ; The Knowledge of the Kindergarten System a Basis for Life-Work, 
etc. Terms on application. e 


SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN NormMAt Crass. Thorough preparation 
for Kindergarten work. Two years’ course. Theory and practice combined. Special 
class for those with special ability. Diploma establishing competency of student. 
Number limited. Post-graduate work Mothers’ class. Annitz Rust, 
West Street, Worcester, MAss. 


October, 1900. 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS, 


Continued. 


Preseats masterpieces of Literature, 


BERTHA KUNZ BAKE especially Poetry and Drama, in Dra 
matic Recitals and Interpretative 
lecture 


Lectures. Fifth season before the leading clubs, colleges an 
courses in the country. Repertoire includes Rostand’s “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac”’ and “L’Aiglon,”’ Phillips’ ““Paolo and Francesca,” Haupt- 
mann’s**The Sunken Bell,’ Browning’s Dramas and Poems, George Eliot’s 
“Armgart,” and other poems, Schiller’s ““The Maid of Orleans,” and a va- 
riety of other programs. For terms, dates, etc., address Mrs. BAKER. 2684 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
“How PERIODICALS ARE ILLUSTRATED.” 
. . , A lecture on the Processes used in illustrat- 
: ing the Periodicals of the day, exemplified 
by Artists’ Original Drawings, Proofs, Plates and Prints, loaned by lead- 
ing American publishers. Specially adapted to programs governed by Art 
and Literature Committees. Has been elivered tomany Women’s Clubs. 
a. = and expenses. Descriptive circular and testimonials sent on 

application. 
Address, Room 29, 131 DEVONSHIRE STREET, Boston, MAss. 


Lectures upon every one of Shake- 

8 . speare’s chief dramas, 24 in number. 

' : as a course of six, to be given as a 
series or separately, entitled ‘‘Srupies oF IDEAL WOMANHOOD FROM 


SHAKESPEARE;” also, has a lecture upon ““THESTATUS OF THE THEATRE 
IN AMERICA.”’ Address at SUPREME JUDICIAL CouRT, BOSTON. 


REV. HENRY 6. SPAULDING, Lectures 
ture, Travels and Classical Antiquities. Mr. SPAULDING originated the 
modern illustrated lecture; and his lectures have been given before many 
of the leading Lyceums, Institutes, Colleges, Schools and Clubs of the 
Coumary, His colored lantern slides are unsurpassed for beauty and accur- 
acy. Hislatest course on ‘“ The Life of Christin Art,” presents the mas- 
ainting, Single lectures given. For 16pp circular, 
EACON STREET, BosTON. 


terpieces of Christian 


terms, etc., address 25 
Lectures and Talks, with 
pianoforte illustrations. 


MRS, EDWARD A. GLEGHORN 


aly”; “Music in France’; “Music in England”; “Music in Scotland”; 
“The Folk-Music of Ireland’’; *‘The Music of Fiction.’’. Lectures given 
singly, or in courses. For circulars, terms, etc,, address Mrs. E>DWARD A., 


CLEGHORN, ELMCOTE, ConcorRD, MAss. 
following subjects: Walt Whitman 


MISS ELLEN M BARBOUR anc Leaves of Grass; Walt Whit- 


man the Man; lish Essayists; Thomas Hardy. Miss BARBOUR 
will also conduct classes in Erglish Literature and Current Events. Address 40 
RUTLAND SQUARE, BOSTON 


PARIS AND THE EXPOSITION, 


If. heey and Artistic Life of Paris. 1V. Masterpieces of French 
Art. V. Rome. VI. Florence. VII. Venice. Lectures illustrated by ar- 
tistically colored slides. For terms and dates address, until October 1, 
Miss ANNA CAULFIELD, 20 AVENUE RAPP, PARIS, in care of United States 
Commissioner to the Paris Exposition. 

the Emer- 


MISS ELIZABETH WELLINGTON LORD, 


of Oratory, Boston. An evening with Scott’s IVANHOE, or miscellaneous 
readings. Tor information address ELIZABETH W. Lorp, OTTER RIVER, 


Mass. 


Will make engagements for the 


Miss ANNA CAULFIELD 
who has been ap inted 
Attache of_ the sport 

eck, 


Graduate of 


and Critical Lectures 

on and American Litera- 
ee § ture. Full list of subjects and the 

terms will ~~ on application to Mr. VINCENT, at 16 GRAMERCY PARK, 


New YorK CIrTy. 
MRS, ORR WILLIAM s Savonarola, Michelangelo, 
Voltaire, Beethoven. — Three 

Illustrated Lectureson Beautiful Pottery, Lecture on Mary Stuart, Women 
of the Homeric Age, Twoentertainments suitable forGentlemen’s N ignite 
for Women’s Clubs. An evening with Mary, Queen of Scots, including 
the Queen’s plea before the English Bar in historical costume, pictures, 
tartans and thistles; also a musical evening with Angelo and the Colonna. 
ars with full syllabus, CoLBOURNE CRESCENT, BROOKLINE, MAss. 


Famous Bachelors of the World; 


LECTURES — 1901. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, LECTURES — 1901. 


ENGLAND Poets. The lecturer was told the history of the origin of Long- 
fellow’s most popular poems by Longfellow himself. II. OveR THE 
ANDES, OR NEW SOUTH AMERICA. The lecturer went over the Andes in 
1895 by the Trans-Andean Rallroad. The lecture has been given in Cooper 
Institute, New York, and many times in New England and New York. 
Ill. NEw ENGLAND FiresipE TALEs. The lecturer wrote “In Old New 
England,” D. Apometon & Co. IV. Story Writina. The lecturer is the 
author of the “ igzag Journeys,” “Story of the Hymns.” and “Creators of 
Liberty” series of books, the last published by D. Appleton & Co. He has 
written stories for Harper’s and for Century, and was for years a manu- 
script reader in the office of The Youth’s Companion. Price, the same as 
paid to other lecturers by the same society or club. Address 28 WorcEs- 
TER STREET, Boston. 


ADOLPH ROEDER, LECTURE COURSES OR STUDY TALKS 


I Symbol—Psychology. 
II Symbolism. 
Ill 
IV Music and Its Psychological Values. 
For terms and dates address ADOLPH ROEDER, Orange, N. J. 


Crus LeEc- 


MAS. MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH, 


Fifth Biennial Leaves Us. A Plea for Humor Among Women._ Use of 
Money; the Ethicsof Spending. Some Delbatable Fords and Friendly 
Bridges for Clubwomen. Women in Jvuurnalism. ‘The Necessity for a 
Choice in the Modorr Complexity of Pursuits: the Economy of Reserve. 
A Study of the Empress Dowager of Chiua. Special historical subjects on 
application. Address for termsand dates, 351 Jefferson Av., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


SRTA. GAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


dent of Chile, lectures on:sTypical Life in Chile. The Land of the Incas. 
Social Condition of the Women of Spanish America. Folk-lore of Chile 
and Peru, Reminiscences of the Cuban Summer School, Character, Cul- 
ture, Mental Ys An Hour with the Poets of Spanish America. 
Terms: $15 to $25 and expenses. Arrangements may also be made for 
classes in the Spanish Language and Literature. Address7 DURHAM ST., 


Boston, MAss, 


Miss Anna 
Barrows, 


CLUB CLASSES IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


editor American Kitchen Magazine, is prepared to make a few engage- 
ments to lead classes in the study of household affairs. Special topics for 
PROGRESS IN THE ART OF LIVING; THE 


single lectures this season: 
For terms and 


Foop oF THE WoRBLD (MILK AND [ts PRopwcrtTs). 
dates, address 485 TREMONT Sr., Boston. 


OFFICIAL BADGES ™ 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Price, with hooks for pendant, 55 cents; without 
hooks, 50 cents. 8c additional for postage and registry. 


MRS. CEORCE H. NOYES, 


204 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


oman Suffrage 


A sample set of suffrage tracts (40 different kinds) sent 
ost paid for 10 cents. These include + for equal suf- 
rage by Clara Barton, Secretary of the Navy Long, Florence 

Nightingale, Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Francis Willard, Phillips 
Brooks, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Livermore, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Emerson, George William Curtis, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Abraham Lincoln, and many others. Address 


WOIIAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Trial subscription to Woman’s Journal, 3 months for 25 
cents. Sample copies free. 


4 Subjects: “Music in It- 
| managing 
ment of Fine Arts of the Paris Exposition by 
is a lecturer and critic of ability. On herreturn from Paris, Miss CAUL- 
FIELD will lecture on: I. The Paris Il. Art at the 


